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The yachts in Class B when they ran into a soft spot after the start of the Bermuda Race. 
Caroline, Hilda, and the schooner Flying Cloud. 


The Bermuda Race 


By HERBERT L. STONE 







After nearly seven hundred miles of ocean racing, 























a ELL, the great race has been finishing lines, and the crew of A most important page in yacht- 
2 sailed and won. Most of the every yacht in the race deserves ing history was written between 
E boats are already back from Ber- equal credit with the winners for June 12th and 17th, one that will 
g muda and nothing remains but to their gameness and the way they go down through the years as the 
g tell the story of what happened be- drove on through adverse conditions attainment of high water mark in 
i tween the dropping of Race Rock and “kept her going” when tired out off-shore ocean racing, showing that 
c Light in the fog on June 12th and from lack of sleep, hungry, and American and British yachtsmen 
= the crossing of the finish line off often wet through for hours at a have lost none of the nerve, skill 
= picturesque St. David’s Head some stretch, especially as much of the and daring which made our ances- 
2 five days later. It was a long fight time no competitors were in sight tors the discoverers of half the 
s and a hard fight every mile of the to stimulate them to their best earth, and which many felt had been 
§ 662 that separated the starting and _ efforts. lost with the passing of sail upon 
| e the seas. For 22 boats, the largest 
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fleet of yachts that ever sailed a 
race of this length, set sail from 
historic New London, that ancient 
» whaling port, and in spite of their 
varying size and type, most of them 
finished within sixteen hours of the 
leader, the yawl Memory, making 
it the closest as well as the largest 
ocean race ever sailed. To make 
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\ this finish possible it meant that the 

) Ky little fellows had to drive, drive, 
aa) drive all the time, and most of the 
\ way there was plenty of wind to 


d time, reaching Bermuda Sunday af 


make driving to the utmost possible. 

When we first proposed the re- 
vival of this race to Bermuda, 
which had lapsed for some ten or a 
dozen years, it was thought that 
possibly some six or eight owners 
could be induced to fit out their 
vachts for the event, but altogether 
32 entries were received of which 
23 were at the starting line, and 
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eee : — —— 7 those that dropped out did so only 
Malabar IV, winner in Class A and, on corrected time, all classes together. She PI : 


was sailed by her owner, John G. Alden, with Sam Wetherill as mate and was for’ reasons beyond their control or 
driven every foot of the way. because their boats could not be 
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finished in fourth place on correcte 
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Ladona, owned by Homer Loring of Boston, won handily in the Flying Cloud, owned by Lawrence Grinnell, sailed a fine race, and got 


special class and was among the first to arrive at St. David's second prize in Class B. 


William H. Hand, Jr. 


ead, 


made ready in time. It is a safe 
bet that all of the nine who were 
not at New London, June 12th, 
were the most disappointed bunch 
of yachtsmen in the United States. 

It was probably the finest fleet of 
small ocean going cruisers ever 
gathered together that swung at 
their anchors in New London that 
morning. Many of them were new 
boats and among them were at least 
ten of the type developed for ocean 
and coastwise cruising the past few 
years. And it is due largely to the 
designers of these craft, W. H. 
Hand, Jr., and John G. Alden, that 
the race was the success it was. 
Some of the newspapers, with little 
knowledge of ocean requirements, 
drew invidious comparisons between 
this type and the accepted racing 
yacht, but the performance of this 
new type under average sea condi- 
tions and the fact that some of 
them beat the other type in the 
race, shows how far wrong they 
were. The boats too, were sailed, 
navigated and manned almost en- 
tirely by amateurs. Here and there 
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was a professional sailor or cook 
but the actual sailing of the yachts 
was done by amateurs—the first 
time this has been the case in any 
off shore ocean race. 

But enough of generalities, let’s 
get down now to how the race was 
sailed. 


How the Race Was Sailed 


The big fleet rendevoused at New 
London, June 10th and 11th, and 
the Race Committee of the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club, which handled 
the start, put in a busy 24 hours 
inspecting and measuring the 
yachts, only finishing late .on the 
evening of the 11th. 

When daylight came on the 12th 
it found most of the crews on deck 
making final preparations. 

In the larger division—schooners, 
yawls and ketches from 53 to 70 
feet in overall length—were twelve 
boats varying in size from the Caro- 
line and Sea Farer to the yawl 
Hilda, flying the colors of the New 
Haven Yacht Club. In the smaller 
division — schooners, yawls and 
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Both she and the Ladona were designed by 


ketches—were eight boats ranging 
from the Gauntlet, owned by A. E. 
Dingle and flying the British flag, 
and the Dainty, the Bermuda entry, 
only 38 feet in length, to the Sea 
Call, the smallest of the fleet. As 
the Lismore II was not finished in 
time for the race, the schooner La- 
dona, 80 feet in length and owned 
by Homer Loring of Boston, was 
matched in a special class against 
the Jsabel O, which also sailed in 
her regular division, while the sloop 
Flying Cloud, owned by Frank B. 
Draper, was matched in a special 
race against “Bob” Bavier’s Mem- 
ory, a New York Yacht Club 40- 
footer with a yawl rig and now 
fitted with auxiliary power. 

The first division was sent away 
at ten o’clock to a good start but 
Sea Farer and the sloop Flying 
Cloud were so anxious that they got 
over the line too soon and had to 
come back, while the Memory, 
nicely timed, was over with the 
crack of the gun, her big ballooner 
and her jib headed mainsail pulling 
her along in the light air. Her ad- 
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Just after the finish of the race when Black Hawk (left), Sunbeam (center) and Bagheera (right), finished within fifty-two seconds of each other. 
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| Sendiee the trysail on the Sunbeam in the Gulf Stream. 


vantage did not last long, however, 
for after crossing and heading for 
Race Rock Light she ran into a soft 
spot and the rest of the fleet, carry- 
ing ballooners, spinnakers and fish- 
erman staysails, were soon up with 
her. 

Ten minutes later the smaller di- 
vision was sent away to a close start 
and seeing that the other division 
was in a soft spot they stood to the 
northward and soon afterwards 
were on even terms with or ahead 
of the larger boats. 

After passing Race Rock Light 
the wind came in southeast bring- 
ing fog with it, which shut out the 
competitors from each other except 
as every now and then a sail would 
loom out of the fog to port or star- 
board as the boats worked down 
with a fair tide toward Montauk. 
It was so thick by this time that the 
departure from Montauk was made 
by many of the boats without seeing 
the light, and the course, south east 
by south, was set. 

By this time the wind had fresh- 
ened and a number of the skippers 
stood off a point or more to the 
westward, bringing the wind more 
abeam and making the allowance 
for the Gulf Stream current before 
they hit the Stream. Some of the 
boats, however, including the Mem- 
ory and Sea Farer, kept the straight 


Going aloft to look over the blocks 
after crossing the Stream. 


course to Bermuda, figuring that 
they were better on the wind than 
the others. 

By that night the fleet was pretty 
well scattered with only a few of 
the boats in sight of each other. 

It freshened that afternoon and 
evening to a good sailing breeze, 
from 15 to 18 knots’ strength, and 
the sea was smooth so that good 
time was made. The wind hung 
from east to E. S. E. all the next 
day, gradually increasing in the aft- 
ernoon until it was blowing fresh, 
with considerable sea. As _ night 
came on it began to rain and the 
sea kept getting up. Just after dark 
there was a nasty squall in which 
many of the boats shortened sail. 
The yachts were now on the north- 
ern edge of the Stream and sea was 
rough and confused. After the 
squall the wind dropped out and 
went to the north’ard for awhile, 
gradually backing to west by south. 

The 14th opened overcast with 
low lying clouds sweeping overhead 
and every sign of a bad day ahead. 
The wind freshened from W. S. W. 
all that day until by afternoon it 
was blowing very hard, from 30 to 
35 miles and even harder in the 
puffs, and a very rough and con- 
fused sea was running. During the 
afternoon it was blowing so hard 
that many of the yachts took in 


“fished” with bunk slats. 
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Manning the trysail halliards, 


their mainsails and set trysails in 
their places or else reefed down as 
evening approached and it looked 
as if we were in for a bad night. 
The sea got so bad that a number 
of the boats hove to and Memory, 
after running for awhile under 
headsails and mizzen, finally was 
down to staysail alone. 

It had been so rough that cook- 
ing on many of the boats had been 
impossible and the cooks had no 
stomach for their job in the galley. 
So the crews got along as best they 
could on cold grub and a “mug-up” 
of hot coffee now and then. 

About dusk the Sea Farer driv: 
ing along under a reefed fore- 
sail, overtook the Memory, where- 
upon Bavier, skipper of the latter, 
got some more canvas on her in or- 
der to keep his lead. The Malabar 
IV, John Alden’s new yacht, has 
stood well to the westward of the 
rest of the fleet, making a fair wind 
of the easterly of the preceding 
day, and when the wind came 
sou’west was in better position than 
the others and they drove through 
that second day and second night 
with two reefs down and every- 
thing creaking and groaning while 
all the others were under shortened 
canvas farther to the eastward. Ac- 
cording to her position at this time 
the Malabar IV must have been at 
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The main boom of the Sea Call after it was broken and The navigator of the Malibar IV read- 


ing the altitude. 
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The crew of the winn.ng Memory. Left to right Wn. Ford, * Boo” Mahls:edt, R. N. Bavier, skipper, “Al” Lockwood. 


least 50 miles to the west of the 
fleet that had kept on the straight 
Bermuda course. So hard was the 
Malabar IV driven that she made 
204 miles in twenty-four hours, 
which was remarkable going in that 
rough sea for a little boat only 35 
feet long on the water. Jack Alden 
and Sam Wetherill his mate, were 
certainly pushing her. 

It was this night, also, that the 
little ketch Sea Call broke her main 
boom and for awhile her owner, Dr. 
L. Neitsch, figured that they were 
out of the race; but cutting up some 
slats from their bunks they “fished” 
the broken spar and kept on. She 
and the little yawl Dainty were in 
sight of each other for practically 
four days out of the five and the 
incentive to attain the leading posi- 
tion made both skippers carry on to 
the utmost. The Dainty, with four 
reefs in the mainsail, was driven to 
the limit and several times she was 
swept by solid green water so that 
only the cabin house saved her. On 
the whole the little boats seemed to 
be driven more fearlessly than the 
larger ones. 

It is impossible, of course, to give 
the positions of all the boats that 
night. It was typical Gulf Stream 
weather, or Gulf Stream dirt as 
the sailors call it, with low lying 
clouds driving by just above the 
mast-heads, lightning playing all 
about and seas tumbling aboard 
from every direction. The yawl 
Hilda got everything down and ran 
before it for several hours, under 
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bare poles, but all the others car- 
ried on as well as they could. 

The morning of the 15th found 
most of the boats out of the Sream 
with smoother water and a breeze 
that had settled down to W. S. W. 
gradually backing as the day ad- 
vanced to S. W. From there to 
Bermuda good weather was experi- 
enced and the wind gradually 
strengthened, from S. W. to S. S. 
W., so that most of the boats could 
lay the course with booms well aft. 
The weather was cloudy, however, 
and sights were difficult and often 
not to be relied upon, as the little 
boats were jumping, making it 
hard to get a good horizon while 


Three of the schooners in Class A. Left to ri 


spray covered the sextants with salt. 

With few exceptions most of the 
yachts had no one else in sight at 
this stage of the race, although the 
Caroline was discouraged on the 
fourth day, when she had run out 
of the breeze into a calm to find the 
little Dainty and the Sea Call close 
astern of her, they having come up 
with the breeze while the former 
was becalmed. At this time in the 
race the little fellows were fre- 
quently benefited in this respect and 
closed up on the others when the 
latter ran into soft spots or into a 
shift of wind. According to reports 
from the various boats, they fre- 
qeuntly had difficult slants of wind 





ght, they are, Damaris owned by D. H. Atwater, 
*“Jack”” Parkinson’s Mary Ann and “Marty” Kattenhorn’s Surprise. 
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Crew of Malabar [V—Cyril H. Smith, John G. Alden, Sam Wetherill and U. S. Pennington. 


while within fifteen or twenty miles 
of each other and usually these were 
to the advantage of the smaller 
craft. 

The Memory had the lights on 
Gibbs Hill and St. David’s in sight 
during the night of the 16th and 
crossed the finish line at 2:58:45 on 
the morning of the 17th, when she 
burned her flare and was told on 
hailing the committee boat that she 
was the first boat to finish. Where- 
upon there was some celebration 
aboard her, it is said. Her crew 
had sailed a great race. Some 2 
hours and 27 minutes later S. B. 
Coffin’s Sea Farer finished, followed 
55 minutes later by the little Mala- 
bar IV. The performance of the 
latter boat was remarkable and her 


crew deserve great credit for the 
way she was sailed. On actual time 
she was only 3 hours and 23 min- 
utes behind the Memory, a boat that 
was picked to beat the fleet by any- 
wheres from one to two days and 
with twice the .Valabar’s sail area. 
The next boat to finish was the La- 
dona, which crossed the line at 11:33 
in the forenoon. 

It was after this that the real ex- 
citement was furnished to those on 
the Committee Boat and to the 
hundreds of “Mudians” who were 
watching the finish from the shore, 
when seven yachts were counted 
approaching the line at the same 
time. These were the schooners 
Caroline, Damaris, Flying Cloud, 
Black Hawk, Sunbeam, Bagheera 
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Left | 
The ketch Sea Call, 
owned by Dr. L. 
Neitsch, winner of the 
cup for a boat with an 
entire amateur crew. 


Right 

The little Dainty, the | 
Bermuda entry, sailed 

a fine race and took 

second prize in Class A. 


and the sloop Flying Cloud. It was 
a long beat up to the finish line from 
Kitchen Shoal Buoy, with a strong 
easterly current running and as the 
boats converged, splitting tacks to 
make the line, it was seen that the 
finish was going to be very close. 
Roger Young’s Caroline on which 
were Commodore E. H. Trimming- 
ham and H. G. Butterfield of the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, was in 
the lead and not to be denied. She 
crossed a little over seven minutes 
ahead of Damaris, which had been 
beautifully sailed by her owner, D. 
H. Atwater, the youngest skipper in 
the race, and had made the Islands 
so nicely that she came down along 
the reefs and could lay the line with- 
out tacking. She has a beautiful 
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The only woman in the race, Mrs. M. S. Manning of the Gaunilet, 
another Bermuda entry. 


suit of sails which were at their 
best when close hauled. 

Also coming along the reefs was 
the schooner Flying Cloud, owned 
by Lawrence Grinnell, and she fin- 
ished 29 minutes after the Damaris. 
Then came the sloop Flying Cloud, 
coming up from astern and travel- 
ing very fast on the wind, followed 
by the Black Hawk, Sunbeam, and 
Bagheera, the three latter so closely 
bunched that they were splitting 
tacks and each striving to get the 
weather berth of the others. Tack 
by tack these three fought it out, 
first one and then another holding 
the lead with Black Hawk \uffing 
out the Sunbeam to protect her 
wind. This maneuver allowed the 
Bagheera to come up and _ these 
three schooners crossed the line 
within 52 seconds of each other 
after sailing nearly 700 miles and 
seeing nothing of each other for the 
entire distance. It was a grand fin- 
ish. Black Hawk slipped over first, 
27 seconds ahead of the Bagheera, 
the latter nosing out the Sunbeam 
by 25 seconds and crowding the lat- 
ter at the mark so that the crew of 
the Sunbeam had to call for room 
to squeeze by the Committee Boat. 
Less than one hour and twenty- 
seven minutes separated these seven 
yachts, making it probably the clos- 
est finish to an ocean race of this 
length ever sailed. 

There were still more close fin- 
ishes to come, however, and one and 
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David Henwood’s Wanderer, one of the smallest boats in the race and 
winner of the Alden prize for boats with straight stems or clipper bows, 


a half hours later 
“Marty” Katten- 
horn’s Surprise, 
with a big main- 
topsail set, showed 
up with “Jack” 
Parkinson’s Mary 
Ann right on her 
heels and the 
Dainty, which had 
a Bermuda pilot 
aboard and had 
taken a short cut 
across the outer 
reef, right behind 
her. Surprise beat 
the Mary Ann by 6 minutes, 24 
seconds, while the latter was only 
19 minutes ahead of the Dainty. 
Then came the Sea Call a little over 
an hour later and losing second 
place to the Dainty only because 
she had to go around the reefs 
while the latter, with her local 
knowledge, could cut over them. 
Then Edward Brayton’s Whistler 
was in sight and reached the finish 
at 7:04 p. m.. No more reached 
the line until the next morning at 
3:28, when the Johnston brothers’ 
Ariel finished, followed close by 
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David Henwood’s Wanderer, only 
38 feet long. The Lloyd IW. Berry 
crossed at 5:31 a. m. The latter 
vessel, under charter to J. S. Hel- 
lier, was minus the foretopmast 
with which she had left New Lon- 
don, as she had carried this stick 
away during the race by hanging on 
to her ballooner longer than judg- 
ment dictated when it breezed up. 
Later that forenoon the Gauntlet 
finished, followed closely by the 
Hilda, W.R. Palmer, owner of the 
latter, reported that on the first day 
a faulty coupling in their tank line 
had let all the fresh water into the 
bilge whence it had been pumped 
overboard and they had kept on the 
race with only three five gallon glass 
jars of drinking water—a sporty 
thing for their crew to do, al- 
though with the amount of rain 
that was met with they could have 
collected drinking water if they had 
needed it. The Jsabel QO, Francis 
Minot’s new schooner with a short 
rig and a large auxiliary power, was 
becalmed that night off the Islands 
and did not finish until about day- 
light the next morning. 

It was a great race, well sailed by 
all hands, with many a heart break 
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The Race Committee of the New Rochelle Y. C. figuring allowances. In this group 
are ‘Charlie’ Mower, W. W. Nutting, C. A. Marsland, A. F. Masury, 
and W. R. Palmer, owner of the Hilda, 
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The fleet at anchor in Hamilton | Harbor _ the race was over. It was the finest collection of yachts ever w quhavel together in an event of this kind. 
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. a yy those who did not Result of Ocean Yacht Race, New London to Bermuda 
i. nish “in the money. 
The Bermudians and the Royal Start June 12, 1923 
t Bermuda Yacht Club in particular CLASS A tient ‘ , 
i wlapse orrecte 
2 were most hospitable and enter- post, , Owner Finish Time Allowance Time. 
i . : it ee J. G. AlGeR.cccseves 6.21.40 A.M. 17th 115.31.40 -30 Min. 115.01.40 
“ tained the yachtsmen royally during Dainty. 2.2.2. {. Darrell .+.+:s++ 3.09.01 PM: 17th —126.19:01-—-10:30 Min. 1153.49.01 
their stay at the Islands. The Royal - © Oe scsecese = — oan roar Sar oo Aer 11.24.12 116.12.18 
GATS .cccceeseda water ...ccoce -56.33 P.M. 17th 23.06.33 6.30 116.36.33 
2 Bermuda Yacht Club handled the Mary Ann ......] John Parkinson .... 4.50.00 P.M. 17th 126.00.00 6.30 119. 30. 00 
oe . s Surprise ... .M. S. Kattenhorn.... 4.42.36 P.M. 17th 125.52.36 3.30 22.22.36 
finish in an excellent manner and Wanderer .......D. Henwood ....... 3.55.40 A.M. 18th 137.05.40 «11.24.12 125.41.28 
{ there was no difficulty experienced Gauntlet ........A. E. Dingle........11-28.04 A.M. 18th — 144.38.04 Scratch 144.38.04 
. here in any way. The Club also CLASS B 
: gave a dinner at the Inverurie at Memery .6<200* ot, BE. Beeittsicsocss 235645 AW. 17th 112.18.45 6.27 105.51.45 
7 : Flying Cloud ....L. Grinnell ....c.e. 2.24.07 P.M. 17th 123.44.07 9.48 113.56.07 
which over 150 yachtsmen were Sea Farer ....0++S. B. Coffin......++. 5.26.00 A.M. 17th 1114.46.00 — Scratch 114.46.00 
Sunbeam .cccooceS. D. Baker..ccccce 3.15.32 P.M. 17th 124.35.32 4.30 120.05.32 
- present as was the Governor of the Caroline ...++. -»Roger Young ...... 1.48.45 P.M. 17th 123.08.45 2.12 120.56.33 
Islands, the Admiral of the British Black Hawk veeee W. iH Hand.......+ 3 3.14.40 P.M. 17th 124.34.40 3.09 121.25.40 
~ agheera ..ee- oo. BrOWR coccccecs ee 3.15.07 P.M. 17th 124.35.07 3.09 121.26.07 
hedge the Commander of the Whistler .....+.+E. Brayton. ;..... 7.04.30 P.M. 17th —128.24.30 6.00 122.24.30 
itis " reer Te J. $ & RB. Johnston. . . 3.28.34 A.M. 18th 136.48.45 11.42 125.06.45 
| ritish forces. It was a great oc- fi) iv" ‘Berry. 8. “Hillier ne 5.31.40 A.M. 18th 1138.51.40 2.00 136.51.40 
| casion and nothing was talked of Hilda ........... R. W. Palmer...... 11.47.58 A.M. 18th —144.57.58 12.39 132.18.58 
| but a race to Bermuda next year Pe TD scnaeees Francis Minot ...... 6.51.10 A.M. 19th 164.11.10 18 163.53.10 
And if the yachtsmen have their TEs ti 
3 ; eee . BOE <sccessce 11.33.31 A.M. 17th 120.53.30 Scratch 120.53.30 
way there'll surely be another long Isabel Q 1.0... AEE ssscretess S110 AM. 18th Tektilo 1445 149.56.10 
SPF AL CLASS SLOOPS—NO HANDICAP 
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thrash to the “Onion Patch” in  apemory ....cc60eR. N. Bavier.cosece 2.5843 AM. 17th 112.18.45 
1924. The Bermuda Dinghy Club Flying Cloud ....F. B. Draper......+. 3.03.49 P.M. 17th —124.23.49 





also sailed a dinghy race between 
five boats for the entertainment of 
the visitors. 

Another boat sailed to Bermuda 
with the fleet but was not an official 
starter. This was a little yawl 
Chaos, 43 feet over all, owned by J. 
S. Ball and others. This boat was 
33 years old, and after an inspec- 
tion at New London the Committee 
in charge of the Bermuda Race de- 
cided that she was not in condition 
to start. She was not seaworthy; 
she had no adequate pump aboard 
and her standing rigging was old. 
Her crew decided, however, that 






















Ww he = they were going anyway and they 
| fa ‘ 2. did start and finished late Wednes- 
i / ; day night, some three days after the 


rest of the racers crossed the line. 
It was a nervy, though foolhardy, 


_ eee attempt on the part of her crew, and 
J? if anything had happened to her it 


The crew of the Black Hawk, including U. J. Herrmann (seated left), C. O. Foster, Freder- Would have hurt the sport of ocean 
ick Slocum, W. H. Hand, Jr., designer of six of the boats in the race, and Jerome Fraser. racing to an incalculable extent. 
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Eleven Thousand Miles of North Atlantic 


Part IV 


HE half model from which the 

Berry was laid down was one 
by which several sloops had been 
built for fishing and _lobstering 
along the eastern part of the Maine 
coast. Above water the lines are 
those of the general run of New 
England fishing vessels, but the un- 
derwater body is distinguished by 
a much flatter bottom and by very 
hard bilges, whose turns are car- 
ried well forward of the foremast 
and aft almost to the stern transom. 
The deadwood, keel and shoe to- 
gether, project about 20 inches be- 
low the rabbet line at the mainmast, 
tapers to the stem and is deeper 
toward the sternpost. Its bottom 
edge, from a point between the 
masts to its after end, is straight— 
a great convenience when hauling 
the vessel out or grounding her 
alongside a wharf. The bow is con- 
siderably cut away below the wa- 
terline. This has advantages and 
disadvantages. It makes the ves- 
sel handle, with her big rudder, 
extremely easy. Combined with 
her beamy and rather heavy quar- 
ters, it allows the hull to pivot on a 
point well aft, so that running off 
the wind she steers very easily in 
rough water—in fact she has no 
deep forefoot with which to gripe. 

Now, it is well to remember that, 
by and large, all distances made in 
offshore cruising are sailed off the 
wind, and the ship that will run 
‘asiest and longest will get the 
farthest. For windward work and 
for heaving to well into the wind a 
deep forefoot is needed. But, again 
in a bad sea, as happened to us 
when heaving to in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, the ship must be able to spin 
around practically on the slope of 
one sea; and once around the 
Berry, on that occasion, lay hove to 
comfortably enough, but little bet- 
ter than beam to sea. 

Other important features in the 
design of a craft for running at sea 
are the “power” of bow and stern. 
The latter must have a lot of lift. 
Sailing off the wind in stormy 
weather you don’t luff for a heavy 
gust or unusually steep sea—you 
keep off and trust to the stern to 
lift over the crest; and at the same 
time you need a lot of reserve buoy- 
ancy above the waterline forward 
to hold the bow and prevent trip- 
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in a Sixty-Footer 


By ROGER GRISWOLD 


ping. The Berry has a short ellip- 
tic transom stern and forward her 
bow rounds to the turn in the bilge 
already mentioned, which here is 
above the waterline. Yet both these 
features are bad for windward 
work where the fullness in the 
bow slows her very much in light 
breezes and her stern drags. 

A cruising design is good accord- 
ing to the success of its compro- 
mise in relation to the purposes for 
which it is intended. Mind you, I 
have no right to be didactic or as- 
sertive, because practically all my 





to 20 inches high now, with an ad- 
ditional quarter rail, four inches 
high, abaft the main rigging. Now 
it was wonderfully useful to have 
that stout oak cap which is solidly 
fastened to the top timbers, to 
brace a knee against when working 
about the deck in rough weather. 
But the waist planking, except for 
the consideration of appearance 
(where it is important) only served 
to keep water on deck on the rare 
occasions when the rails were swept 
by seas. Another time I would 


have a skeleton or “fly” rail or a 
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The Berry hauled out at Las Palmas, showing underbody. 


experience had been with one ves- 
sel—the Berry. 

If I were building her again for 
the same use, what would I change? 
There is a good criterion. Well, I 
might make her a shade finer for- 
ward and carry the turn of the 
bilges not quite so far aft, improv- 
ing her run. But the most impor- 
tant thing would be to give her eight 
inches or a foot more freeboard. 
For ocean cruising a low freeboard, 
to enable fish to be more easily 
forked over the rail from a dory, 
is of no use; room below decks is. 
The Berry had only two feet free- 
board—yet at sea was surprisingly 
dry because she would not roll 
down; but the tops of waves slop- 
ped in through the scuppers a good 
deal and two or three times the re- 
serve buoyancy of a higher deck 
would have been very comforting. 
I would change the rail. It is 16 


low waist with a pipe rail above it; 
but I would try to keep a heavy 
wooden cap. 

An important feature on the 
Berry, contributing not a little to 
her ability, is the position of her 
chain lockers and the distribution 
of her weights in general. In too 
many so-called “fisherman” yachts 
of small size the whole weight of 
anchors and chain is in the eyes of 
the ship, because the owner likes 
them out of the way or must use a 
patent windlass whose wildcat feeds 
the chain into a locker directly be- 
neath. But in a small vessel such 
as the Berry the chain we carried 
(and we carry double the amount 
now )—fifty fathom of 9/16-inch— 
forms no inconsiderable weight, 
and to put it away up in her nose 
would be sure to cause her to 
“souse.” No, keep the weights to- 
gether all you can; the Berry's 
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chain lockers are three feet abaft 
the foremast. The rest of the in- 
side ballast, some sixteen tons, was 
mostly abaft the mainmast with 
some around the step and a ton or 
so just forward of that. It was all 
pig iron and kentledge except for 
about two tons of bolt ends, small 
pieces of scrap iron, etc., which 
were put between the skin and the 
ceiling, and two tons of cement run 
in on top. The only outside ballast 
is a two-ton cast iron shoe on the 
keel abaft the main mast. 

The Berry is built principally of 
oak. Except for two planks in her 
garboards on each side, all the 
planking is of two-inch oak. Her 
timbers are double, each about 4% 
inches fore and aft, *thwartships 
ranging from eight inches next the 
keelson to about four at the cover- 
ing boards. These double sawn 
frames are spaced eighteen inches 
apart on centers. In place of 
stringers, she has two-inch hard 
pine ceiling, and the three (plank- 
ing, timbers, and ceiling) are fast- 
ened together with oak and locust 
treenails wedged at each end. So 
the Berry is solid enough, as the old 
fellow said, to stand being rolled 
off a wharf. She has a deal of 
wood in her hull and it was inter- 
esting to observe how soaking up 
water gradually made the whole 
hull heavier, so that removing about 
four tons of ballast in England 
made very little difference, consid- 
ering that it amounted to one-fifth 
of her total ballast. 

Stephen Jones, in Waldoboro, 
Maine, made our sails—the three 
lowers and trysail of No. 7 canvas; 
the jib, topsail, and squaresail of 
twelve-ounce duck, the fisherman 
staysail of drill. The various areas 


are as follows; of course they have 
stretched somewhat: Mainsail 787 
square feet, foresail 316, jumbo 
185, jib 199, staysail 262, topsail 
105, squaresail 160, trysail 218, and 
storm jib 69 square feet. 





Lines of the Lloyd W. Berry. She is 60 feet long over all, 47 feet on the water, 14 feet 11 inches beam and 81/2 feet draft. 


The heavy sails were hand sewn 
and never had a stitch taken in 
them until our return. One thing 
that Jones did not do but which 
upon Captain Roberts’ advice we 
effected in Boston, was to parcel 
the tack cringles of mainsail and 
foresail with leather. This is im- 
portant, for the hemp of these two 
cringles if unprotected will be 
stranded by chafing against the 
boom. Another important thing 
that we did on his advice was to 
secure the forestay. It ran through 
an eye on the gammon strap above 
the bowsprit and was merely bent 
back and seized to the standing 
part; such seizing is never reliable 
and we screwed on a wire rope 
clamp. I can remember Captain 
Roberts saying: “Your foremast 
depends on that stay; it will slip 
sometime, only fastened that way. 
And it will happen at night; that 
sort of thing always happens at 
night.” He spoke from years of 
experience as master of square- 
rigged vessels, and we took his 
words to heart. 

One feature of the Berry’s in- 
ternal arrangements differs notably 





A hand rope was particularly helpful to the 
cook. 
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from most cruising yachts. The 
cookstove, a Shipmate No. 115, is 
in the main cabin, right at the for- 
ward end. A source of dirt, it is 
true, and of heat in warm weather; 
but the cook could stand over it 
and slap the grub and the dishes 
directly on to the table—no doors 
to open or passages to negotiate— 
and that is a factor at sea. Give 
the cook every chance on a small 
boat—the Lord knows he needs it! 
As a matter of fact the galley ar- 
rangements, other than the position 
of the stove in the cabin, are not 
very well worked out on the Berry. 
On the port side of the stove is a 
large sink about 20 inches by 14 
inches by 12 inches deep, and this 
I must say is a great convenience, 
because all the dishes can be piled 
into it at once and left to swak. 
This sink drained into a pail, avoid- 
ing the use of plumbing and an out- 
let force pump. At the Azores we 
installed a hand rope running 
through screw eyes stuck into three 
carlins of the cabin roof. The idea 
certainly is not new to anyone who 
has been a straphanger. It was 
very useful in getting forward and 
aft in the cabin in rough weather, 
particularly when the table was set 
and helpful to the cook, who could 
hang on with one hand while he 
stood over the stove. For his bene- 
fit we also nailed some cleats on 
the floor. 

Abreast of the mainmast we had 
a toilet, a three-inch cylinder affair. 
It had been shipped without lock- 
ing the piston on to the piston rod 
and the former, twisting little by 
little within the cylinder, would un- 
screw itself from the rod and give 
me a bad half-hour fixing it until 
I finally bruised the thread so that 
it couldn’t unscrew. The whole af- 
fair has been replaced by one of a 
different make with a four-inch 
pump, which is very satisfactory; 
and I would say, always put in the 
biggest pump outfit you can. Also, 
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why don’t the makers have some 
simple instructions printed in large 
type on cardboard to be displayed 
in the toilet room? The number of 
people who cannot fathom the 
simple operation of a pump closet 
is amazing. 

We have an icebox on the Berry 
now, for coasting; but we had none 
then and of course couldn’t have 
carried enough ice for a long pas- 
sage in any case. This brings up 
the subject of provisions. We 
were inexperienced in deep water 
work and so went to a regular ship 
chandler, one who makes a business 
of supplying large schooners. Well, 
the provisioning of a small cruiser 
is quite different. In general the 
supplies for a big vessel are the 
same as they were fifty years ago 
and no account is taken of the great 
advances made in canning and of 
the variety of preserved “fresh” 
food now available. We started 
out with a half barrel of salt beef, 
with smoked shoulders of pork, 
with quantities of flour, beans, etc., 
in bulk, with a small amount of 
fresh meat, and with several dozen 
eggs packed in straw. (Packed in 
rock salt eggs keep very much bet- 
ter.) 

Now, to start with, ocean cruis- 
ing in warm weather doesn’t require 
a lot of heavy food. Except as a 


reserve supply you can dispense 


with salt and smoked meat. Salt 
pork you want for cooking, and 
bacon and eggs, of course, and some 
ham. Preserved beef in tins is 
good. Salt fish, whole or boneless, 
is fine for fish hash. But take all 
the vegetables you can—potatoes, 
and beaucoup onions ; cabbage keeps 
for a long time and is invaluable. 
Carrots, turnips and parsnips keep 
only fairly well; but from tins you 
can have spinach, peas, string 
beans, sauerkraut, cauliflower, as- 
paragus. Remember that you can 
buy these things twenty per cent. 
cheaper if you purchase of a whole- 
saler for a vessel. As for bread 
and butter, well, baking is difficult 
at sea: dough is apt to slide to lee- 
ward in a big pan, though a muffin 
tin solves that trouble. Flapjacks 
are fine. Take along a lot of bis- 
cuit of some not too crumbly vari- 
ety. I like Swedish oat bread—it 
keeps forever. We took Swift’s 
Brookside butter in six pound tins, 
also some nut butter; the latter de- 
spite its content of preservative 
turned rancid, and cannot be used 
for cooking. Subsequently we had 
experience with “the best Irish” 
tinned butter which we bought very 
dear in England, and which was 
bad, and with Danish tinned butter, 
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which is familiar to anyone who 
has been in the tropics and which 
was also poor. The Swift’s butter 
was by far the best and kept per- 
fectly. For milk, we carried both 
“Klim” powdered milk and the 
evaporated variety, both good. 

Our water supply totaled about 
325 gallons: one seventy gallon 
copper tank under the deck on the 
port side of the mainmast, another 
seventy gallon tank encased in a 
wooden box on deck between main- 
mast and cabin trunk, two forty- 
five gallon casks set in chocks on 
deck aft of the wheel box, and 
twelve eight-gallon oak breakers 
stowed some on deck, some in the 
lazarette, some elsewhere below. 
The water in the tanks kept per- 
fectly and lasted every passage. We 
averaged one gallon per man per 
day. That in the water casks tast- 
ed strongly of vinegar or red wine 
the first half of the voyage, but was 
much better after leaving England, 
where the casks were cleaned. The 
water in the breakers stunk. By 
the time we got home, however, it 
had been changed so often, al- 
though we never used it, that it was 
keeping much better. I should say, 
beware of new wooden containers. 
At best they will impart a strong 
flavor of the wood to the water. 
In England we had a fifty-gallon 
iron tank put in the forepeak and 
this was always our coolest water; 
rust got into the water once or 
twice. Through a large hand hole 
plate in the side I was able to clean 
the rust out thoroughly before our 
longest passage, so that between 
Las Palmas and Barbadoes the wa- 
ter in that tank was all right. 

We always refilled from water 
boats and I should say that the op- 
portunities when cruising foreign 
to take water aboard from a hose 
alongside a wharf, as we do along 
our coast, are in general few. Wa- 
ter boats usually have steam driven 
pumps and large hoses with big 
metal nozzles and we had trouble 
on the Berry on account of the 
small openings in our tanks; it was 
an awful nuisance filling those wa- 
ter breakers through a_ funnel. 
Have your filling plates, or what- 
ever you use, much bigger than you 
think necessary—six inches across 
the opening at least. Have your 
tanks so that you can drain them 
without too much trouble. Water 
from water boats is by no means 
always good—I mind that we took 
on at Horta especially. And while 
very likely you can’t do anything 
about it at once if it is bad, at the 
first opportunity you will want to 
change it. We carried a piece of 


rubber hose which was useful as a 
siphon. 

Now for a dissertation on booin 
crotches. The mainsail of a 
schocner is the first canvas to be 
taken in when it begins to blow: 
either to be reefed, or, more often, 
at sea, to be supplanted by trysail. 
In a small craft it is a hard sail to 
handle when it is rough. We 
learned the trick of it after a 
while. We would set up on the 
topping lift and get the mainsheet 
in as the vessel was brought into 
the wind, and then lower away, us- 
ing the flag halliards for peak 
downhaul. Now the sail would be 
bellying about on one side of the 
deck, partly over the lee rail, gaff 
and boom swinging and jerking. 
Keeping off under foresail and 
jumbo, we would wear ship; the 
boom and gaff would jibe over to 
the other rail, and there would be 
the sail nicely laid out for us on 
the windward side, easy to bundle 
up and secure with a stop. 

So far so good, and many fishing 
vessels leave their mainsail support- 
ed by the lift and the boom held by 
crotch tackles. But it is much 
more secure if held in a crotch and 
this is almost essential for reefing. 
We had three crotches in all. The 
first was a heavy oak frame with 
three notches in the cross bar; with 
a tremendous amount of trouble the 
affair could be set up over the taff- 
rail. It was exceedingly clumsy 
and could not be left standing be- 
cause the mainsheet would foul it 
when the sail was set. The second 
one was similar—a cross bar of 
teak with the three notches padded 
with rawhide, fastened to two iron 
posts and held rigid by two diagonal 
bars, the post being set into two 
shallow sockets in the taffrail. It 
would just barely stand by itself 
if there was no motion to the ship, 
and went overboard off the coast 
of Portugal when I forgot to hang 
on to it as the sail was coming 
down. The boom struck it and 
away it went. 

Then we were reduced to our 
original crotch, the standard fisher- 
man rig—an oak plank set up with 
one end in a shallow socket in the 
taffrail and the end notched to re- 
ceive the boom. So after getting 
the sail down and stopped up more 
or less, the problem was to lower 
the boom into the jaws of that 
plank. Well, when the vessel was 
rolling and pitching it was no easy 
job for four of us. One man sat 
on the rail and held the crotch to 
receive the boom. One man was on 
the lift. The other two handled 
mainsheet and crotch tackles, which 





had to be taken up simultaneously 
and swiftly. All in all, it was a 
confounded job. Since our return, 
however, I have evolved and in- 
stalled a crotch which appears to 
work very well indeed. The main- 
sheet purchase has only two double 
blocks, one on the boom and one on 
the patent jiber (which, by the way, 
is an almost indispensable piece of 
equipment) which is fastened to 
the stern transom. Accordingly, a 
standing crotch, if the sheet is not 
to foul it, must be forward of the 
jiber. Abreast of the after end of 
the wheel box, on each side, I 
fastened a strap iron socket to the 
rail stanchion (a stout top timber 
of the vessel) and directly beneath 
this set a socket into the covering 
board. A 1%4-inch iron post about 
2% feet long slips through the up- 
per socket and its end rests in the 
deck socket. So I have two iron 
posts very solidly held, albeit very 
easily removed and laid in their 
chocks. The cross bar is arched; 
it is made of two-inch oak plank 
with three notches cut to receive 
the boom, the wood fastened with 
screw bolts to a curved strap of 
iron about 2% inches wide by %4 
inch thick. Each end of the iron 
bar is turned over to make a collar 
which fits over the neck and rests 
on the shoulder which is forged on 
the upper end of the post. When 
not in use the whole affair comes 
apart in three pieces: the posts are 
laid in chocks inside the rail, the 
curved cross piece lies flat on deck 
abaft the wheel box where it is not 
in the way. Whether the sail is 
lowered in the lift or the peak 
dropped so that the boom rests on 
the crotch, it is simple to push the 
boom into one of the notches and 
take up on sheet and crotch tackles. 
The two notches on either side of 
the center are some six inches low- 
er and bring the boom nearer the 
eck. I use them for reefing. 

As you may gather from the nar- 
tative of the voyage, the pump is 
an indispensable piece of equip- 
ment; and I swear by the dia- 
phragm type. In this all working 
parts, valves, etc., are above deck 
and readily accessible, and more- 
over are of such simple and solid 
nature that they cannot easily get 
out of order. Below deck there is 
only the bilge pipe, which on the 
Berry is two inches in diameter and 
will suck up shavings, etc., without 
clogging. I wish it drained from 
a regular well sunk in the concrete 
along the keelson. As it was, we 
sometimes had to put the vessel off 
the wind and get her sailing with- 
out any list in order to pump her 


really dry. I think that a larger 
vessel should have two pumps, one 
to each bilge. 

The steerer was a “Challenge” 
double-screw apparatus made by 
the Thomas Laughlin Co. of Port- 
land. It has always proved satis- 
factory. We carried two Ritchie 
seven-inch liquid compasses, one 
on the cabin roof as a standard 
compass (it was fitted with a shad- 
ow pin to enable our deviation to 
be ascertained by azimuths of the 


The Berry changng anchorage at Plymouth 
under main, fore and jumbo. 


sun) and the other was in the bin- 
nacle. This is of the usual fisher- 


man type—a slide in the after side 
of the cabin house uncovers a hole 
through which the man at the wheel 
can see the compass, which latter is 
actually inside the cabin, held there 


in a box fastened to the after bulk- 
head and illuminated by a small 
brass lamp which inhabits the same 
box. The arrangement has this 
great advantage: it cannot be in the 
way on deck as the pillar-support 
type of binnacle sometimes is. The 
card, though, is four feet from the 
wheel, which is too far, as it makes 
a good deal of a strain on the eyes. 

Now for a discussion of the 
squaresail. For voyaging in the 
Trades or for any passage where 
the prevailing winds will be well aft 
I would recommend as big a square- 
sail as can be rigged and handled 
easily. The Berry’s was a make- 
shift rig, an experiment. Morse 
shaped a spruce yard some twenty- 
two feet long, split it with his band 
saw, hollowed out each half a little, 
and shrunk on four iron bands to 
hold the halves together. It was 
strong, but heavier than necessary. 
A big piece of bamboo would be 
strong enough for a bigger sail, 
and much lighter. Not that the 
weight of it aloft makes much dif- 
ference, because it can’t swing and 
jerk like a gaff, that is the beauty 
of it, and the weight up there would 
tend to make a vessel’s motion 
easier if anything. I believe that 
some of the old square-riggers used 
to fill their hollow lower yards with 
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sand. To furl the sail on a stand- 
ing yard would be difficult on a 
small craft, and when furled the 
sail and yard would make windage 
when not in use and be generally 
in the way. You want to be able 
to clew it up aloft, then let yard 
and all down, disconnect it from 
the mast and finish furling on deck. 
An ordinary boom bail was 
clamped around the middle of our 
yard, a shackle went around the 
bail and around a jumper stay. 
This latter started with an eye over 
foremasthead and came down over 
the forward side of the cross-trees 
to a turnbuckle, the lower end of 
which was shackled to a staple in 
the deck. So the yard ran up and 
down and pulled on this jumper 
stay. When it wasn’t pulling it 
rubbed deep grooves in_ itself 
against the stay, and at the same 
time the boom bail and shackle 
chafed the mast. We couldn’t set 
the stav up taut enough to prevent 
that. Finally, when the sail had 
been up for two weeks, the wire 
rope of the stay chafed through. 
Then we tried to hoist the yard 
without it, but the least roll set yard 
swinging wildly while on its way 
up or down, so we learned that 
that wouldn’t do. 

We used the jumbo halliards to 
hoist, hooking the block into a spec- 
tacle clew iron from which ran two 
wire rope slings, one to each yard 
arm. During that long period that 
the square-sail was set Peters also 
rigged up two additional lifts run- 
ning from the foremast head to the 
very ends of the yards; these had to 
be cast off when we came to take in 
the sail. Of course, the Berry is 
rattled down and it is easy to go 
aloft, but on a small vessel you 
want to handle everything from the 
deck if you can. 

We couldn’t brace our yard in 
but a very little before the yard 
arm came against the fore rigging. 
That was because the center of the 
yard was too far aft. The yard 
ought to pivot on a sort of crane 
which would hold it well forward 
of the mast, the way the yards of 
a square-rigger are hung. But, 
again, you don’t want it to be a 
permanent fixture aloft. Well, the 
royal yard on a big sailing vessel 
is hung on a sleeve or parrel which 
slides up and down the mast. When 
I rig up a squaresail again I want 
to experiment with a similar parrel 
made of metal and leather lined. 
It would have a projecting arm on 
its forward side to the end of 
which the yard would be attached. 
If the halliard block hooked into 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Cruising on the Rivers of China 


RAVELING on the rivers 

and canals of interior, China 
holds a fascination that makes 
cruising in any other waters dull 
and prosaic. Much of the civil- 
ization of ancient China was de- 
veloped on the banks of her 
streams and waterways, for these 
meant more in the development 
of that great country than prob- 
ably any other factor. Through- 
out enormous areas they furnish 
practically the only means of 
transportation that is available to 
the teeming population of the 
country. In these regions the 
life of the people is centered on 
the crowded rivers and canals and 
on their borders. Millions of 
people make their living and their 
homes on the countless thousands 
of delapidated Chinese junks that 
carry the commerce of the coun- 
try up and down the streams. 
More millions of village and farm- 
ing peoples live on the banks of 
these waterways with their houses 
often on the very brim, or set 
back only a few feet from the 
edge. The life of these people 
can be seen almost in its entirety 
from the deck of a boat. 

In relating the story of my per- 
sonal experiences on the rivers of 
eastern and central China I shall 
try to give some idea of the man- 
ner of life and customs of these 
junk-people and their brothers 
who live on the land nearby. 

Shanghai, the main port of 
northern China, can be reached 
only by entering the mouth of the 
Yangtze River and turning up a 
branch of it, the Woosung, for a 
distance of twelve miles. That 
first morning of reaching China 
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Taking an afternoon row on the Han River. 


was the most thrilling of my life. 
Just as the sun was rising we 
steamed up the muddy waters of 
the Yangtze and looked over to 
the east to see hundreds of old 
Chinese junks, their ragged sails 
bellied out with wind, going out 
to sea like so many silent spectres 
marching solemnly to their doom. 
The colored tints of the heavens 
lighted up the dull drabness of 
the gray sails and the murkiness 
of the water and bathed all in 
hues of splendor that I thought 
were quite in keeping with my 
ideas of the mystic Orient. Soon 
we passed a couple of low, flat 
islands and encountered many 
other junks as we rounded the 
bend into the Woosung. These 
came closer to us and we soon 
found ourselves in the midst of 


Chinese junk. A bowl of rice 


them with hardly room to push 
along. Each bend of the river 
harbored a countless number and 
they were tied up in rows of four 
or five along each of the banks. 
Big junks, little junks, old and 
new, plain and grotesque. whole 
and tattered, empty and_ full 
they furnished the most conglom- 
erate mass of material one could 
imagine. Nearly every one of 
them had a fantastic bow, split 
in the center and adorned on each 
side with eyes so that she might 
see where she was going. 

On every one was the strang- 
est collection of human beings one 
could lay eyes on. They ranged 
from the tiniest, dirty babies 
which clung desperately about the 
necks of shabby mothers to gray 
old men, who go under the title 
of venerable in China. I won- 
dered how some of the junks man- 
aged to move at all, for their sails 
were nothing but shreds and 
many others were but patched 
patches. I soon saw, however, 
that sculls or sweeps were com- 
monly employed, usually over the 
sides of the junk, and that two 
or three Chinese often worked on 
one with a slow, steady move- 
ment so typical of all China. They 
seemed to depend largely upon 
the sculls for locomotion in 
crowded places and where winds 
and currents failed them. 

After an hour of breathless 
watching for fear one of these 
numberless junks would be run 
down, we turned a bend in the 
river and Shanghai came _ into 
view. The river was wider at 
this point and it was filled, be- 
sides the innumerable junks, with 
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ships and flags of all nations, 
bringing to one the realization of 
the change that is taking place in 
China as in the rest of the world. 

The ship on which I was sail- 
ing, as one of the crew, an oil 
tanker, received orders to pro- 
ceed on up the Yangtze-kiang to 
Hankow, a large port and indus- 
trial center 600 miles up this 
great, muddy river. The Yangtze 
rises on the border lands of 
Tibet and winds its way for over 
3,000 miles through valleys, 
gorges and level land before it 
reaches the Yellow Sea which de- 
rives its name from the great 
quantities of mud poured into it 
by this and the Yellow River to 
the north. Fifteen hundred miles 
of this distance is navigable and 
ocean going steamers of good 
draft can go up the 600 miles to 
Hankow without difficulty during 
the months of high water. A 
number of steamers of very shal- 
low draft but of good carrying 
capacity operate regularly be- 
tween Shanghai and Hankow. 
The run of 600 miles upstream 
against the current is commonly 
made in four days while the re- 
turn trip requires but two. For 
a ship the size of the oil tanker, 
however, a little more time was 
necessary, for though we took 
two Yangtze River pilots aboard 
at Shanghai, we had to stop at 
night for fear of running on a bar. 

The trip up through this enor- 
mous valley of the Yangtze which 
contains a great area of some of 
the most fertile and densely culti- 
vated land in the world w‘s inter- 
esting if a trifle less eventful than 
travel in the far interior. We 
came in close contact with many 
of the junks and here, at our leis- 
ure, had a chance to observe the 
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life the people led aboard them. 
A boatman or sailor in China truly 
lives on the water. All his pos- 
sessions from his least bit of prop- 
erty to his wife, children and rela- 
tions are all aboard the junk. Lit- 
erally his home is there, he has 
no other. Millions of people are 
born, live and die on boats, sel- 
dom putting their feet on land ex- 
cept to load or unload cargo. 

Each junk had a small house 
or shack mounted on the stern 
and it was in this that the peovle 
lived. Usually dirt and squalor 
characterized them, for though 
they were on the water they 
seemed never to have experienced 
the use of it. The storv is told 
that they tie the little children on 
with ropes. If the boy babies fall 
overboard they pull them back 
and if the girls fall in they cut the 
rope. Human life is not valued 
very highly in China, especially 
that of females. A girl is an eco- 
nomic detriment to her parents. 
We saw thousands of small boys 





Sometimes hundreds of coolies tow the junks up the rapids. 
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The smaller river junks of the Han River. 


that looked to be not over seven 
or eight years of age taking their 
turn at the sculls with their 
fathers and grandfathers, and on 
the farms and in the shops the 
little chaps must go to work as 
soon as they are able to be of any 
assistance whatsoever. ‘The girls, 
on the other hand, are more or less 
useless for many years except to 
help in a small way about the 
house where the mother can us- 
ally attend to all the work. So 
far as we could judge the lower 
classes of the country lost few 
conveniences by making their 
homes on the water, and surely 
their lives contained more variety 
and more interest than those of 
their land-brothers. 

\Ve were surprised to find that 
at some places the river was so 
wide and the country so level that 
one bank would be lost below the 
horizon. The second day we 
passed Nanking—one of the prin- 
cipal river ports in China and a 
former capital. A few foreign 
buildings could be seen jumbled 
in among an ocean of Chinese 
roofs and a rambling wall marked 
the crest of some surrounding 
hills. In the river before the city 
there were several trim little gun- 
boats flying British, Japanese and 
American — flags. These were 
maintained there to guard the in- 
terests of the citizens of these 
countries that carry on business 
in the treaty ports. 

As we proceeded the river at 
places became narrower and oc- 
casionally we passed between 
high hills, the sides of which were 
terraced so that every available 
foot of ground was under culti- 
vation. Occasionally we would 
get into a lively race with one of 
the ancient junks. It was their 
custom in going up-stream to tack 
from bank to bank, always trying 
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A village in the flooded district of the Han valley. 


to keep in a back current or in a 
part of the river in which the cur- 
rent was less swift. One day one 
of these junks got into a strong 
back-current with a good breeze 
behind her and she slowly drew up 
on our steamer. Great excitement 
prevailed, for we saw that the 
junk was going at a faster pace 
than the ship. The whole crew 
gathered along the rail to watch 
the race. Slowly the junk con- 
tinued to lessen the distance be- 
tween herself and the steamer. I 
realized that it was a race between 
the modern and the ancient and I 
felt that our claims to superiority 
were being tested. Soon she drew 
close enough to make out the 
beaming, friendly smiles on the 
countenances of several Chinese 
gathered on the deck of the junk 
and we could see the keen inter- 
est they were taking in the race. 
Finally she drew alongside and 
we could see the satisfaction 
beaming in their faces. Then 
there came a lull in the wind and 
the junk wavered a bit. But she 
rapidly recovered her pace and 
amid yells and cheers from the 
deck of the steamer she gradually 
drew ahead of us. It seemed that 
all modern development had been 
in vain for this old flat-bottomed 
junk, of the same model that had 
been in use for a couple of thou- 
sand years, had bested us. We 
soon came to a bend in the river, 
however, and as if by magic the 
progress of the junk was _ sud- 
denly stopped and she began tack- 
ing for the other bank. As we 
sailed past her I gave a sigh of 
satisfaction, for my pride in the 
superiority of the modern was not 
crushed after all. 

When we reached Hankow the 
ship docked at some oil tanks a 
few miles below the city to dis- 
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charge its cargo of kerosene. 
Here I had decided to leave the 
ship, for my primary goal had 
been to see as much of China as 
possible. Scores of sampans 
waited for us at the dock below 
and the sampan men scrambled 
desperately to take us up to the 
city. I bargained with them in 
the pigeon English I had learned 
at Shanghai. One replied: “Me 
savee, master, me savee, you 
American, you wantche go Han- 
kow, me takee, four moa (forty 
cents)” and finally I hired him. 
I stepped into the little thwart in 
the middle of the sampan and he 
took up the scull and began to 
work it slowly back and forth 
over the stern. When we had 
covered half the distance to the 
city the sampan suddenly stopped 
and I heard two or three unpleas- 
ant exclamations behind me. I 
turned to find the sampan man 
gesticulating wildly at me with a 
rebellious look on his face and de- 
manding twice the price I had 
agreed to pay him. I had learned 


enoush of the characteristics « 
the lower classes of the people b 
that time to know that th 
stringent economic conditions un 
der which they had lived fro: 
birth had made them cowards. 
rose in my seat pretending to b 
very angry and made motions th: 
I would throw him overboard 
he did not continue. With a pe: 
fectly masked face and a dissatis 
fied grunt he resumed his sculling 

[ had a letter to a young Ameri 
can in Hankow who was with the 
Standard Oil Co. It is common 
for the foreigners living in the 
parts of China where rivers and 
canals are the only means of 
travel to own launches which they 
use to take trips for business or 
pleasure into the interior of the 
country. The Standard Oil Co. 
in many places has launches for 
the use of its employees in mak- 
ing calls on the Chinese agents 
of the company. My friend had 
two of these at his disposal 
and was planning to start on 
a trip the next week up two 
of the rivers to a small town, 
Chungkwantow, where one of the 
important agents of the company 
was in arrears in his payments. 
He extended to me an invitation 
to accompany him and since he 
was to penetrate into the very cen- 
ter of China and as I was more 
anxious to see this than anything 
else, I accepted his offer with 
great alacrity. 

When the day for starting came 
I found the launch to be a neat, 
trim, little boat of shallow draft 
necessarily the case when 
used on the smaller rivers and 
canals. There was a spacious lit- 
tle cabin beneath the deck amid- 
ships and a small cabin for the 
cook and interpreter aft. My 
friend’s servant or “boy” was 
taken along as cook and a young 
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Flooded houses of the Han River. 















Chinese from Boone University, 
across the river at Wuchang, ac- 
cumpanied us as interpreter. The 
galley consisted of a charcoal fire 
and a grate on the after deck, but 
since the “boy” had no other du- 
ties it was quite easy for him to 
prepare good meals in spite of the 
lack of conveniences. Cots and 
mosquito nets were brought 
aboard for our use on deck for. we 
hoped to have good weather and 
planned to live there under the 
awnings and only use the cabin 
in case of rain. Deck chairs were 
set up to make us comfortable and 
with a table for cards and meals 
we had little to wish for. 

A crew of six Chinese manned 
the little vessel and “La Da,” the 
big man, as he was known in Chi- 
nese, was in full charge of them. 
He was a venerable old coolie 
who was very proud of his posi- 
tion and firm in his authority and 
I was interested to see how he 
carried out his duties of captain. 
He was always smiling in his 
greeting to us but stern to the 
Chinese. When we were all 
aboard he took the wheel and 
called out to the Chinese in the 
engine room to start the motors 
and in a few minutes we had 
slipped away from the floating 
dock and were moving up the 
Yangtze, the motors throbbing 
away beautifully under us. 

A few minutes later we entered 
some very swift swirling waters 
where the Han River ran into the 
Yangtze and we turned and 
headed up the Han. On each side 
the junks were piled up six or 
seven abreast along the shore, the 
one nearest the bank being made 
fast and the rest lashed to her, 
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Chinese “door yard” farms. Many fields are no larger than an American barn floor. 


I had never seen so many craft 
and when I thought that aboard 
each of them was a family with 
several children and that this was 
typical of most of the rivers and 
canals, I began to realize how im- 
possible it would be to estimate 
the numbers that lived in this 
manner. The launch had consid- 
erable trouble at times in keeping 
clear of junks, for in the swift cur- 
rent they were not very manage- 
able and would often get across 
in front of us so that for a while 
the launch had to dodge in and 
out among them. The most no- 
ticeable thing was that they were 
of a wholly different type in this 
section than at the mouth of the 
Yangtze. Instead of having a 
keel and a grotesque bow as the 
Ningpo junks had they were flat- 
bottomed, scow-like in shape and 





Chinese junks used by the Americans on the Upper Yangtze. 


were unpainted, being well-oiled 
instead. 

As we approached a village that 
was at a corner where a small 
river flowed into the Han a great 
chattering arose among the cool- 
ies and their voices grew quite 
excited. I asked my friend what 
could have caused so much stir 
and he told me that the village 
we were coming to was the ren- 
dlezvous of several bands of rob- 
bers who had been active in the 
vicinity. He did not know 
whether to call them robbers or 
pirates for they often used junks 
to go out on the rivers and cap- 
ture others, and then for a time 
would carry out their depreda- 
tions on land. They had made 
several raids recently and_ the 
coolies feared they might take a 
notion to make another as we 
passed. Their fears proved un- 
founded for we went by the city 
without incident and only  suc- 
ceeded in arousing some excite- 
ment among the Chinese along 
the banks. . 

The river waters at Hankow 
had been very high and we had 
heard that there was a flood in 
the Han valley. It had never en- 
tered my mind that we might en- 
counter one of these China floods 
of which I had heard so much— 
one of the terrible scourges which, 
like the droughts, ravage differ- 
ent parts of the country every 
two or three years. Most of the 
rivers of central and southern 
China are usually diked, except 
the large ones such as_ the 
Yangtze, and they often flow 
above the level of the surround- 
ing country. This is convenient, 
tor the farmers can make an open- 
ing in the dike and flood the rice 
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Ningpo junks used on the rivers near the coast. 


paddies which line both sides of 
the river, closing it when suff- 
cient water has run out. It is 
disastrous, however, in the times 
of high water when the dikes may 
break. 

As we went on up-stream we 
noticed that there was a large 
amount of water flowing outside 
the dikes and this continued to 
grow in volume as we proceeded. 
Suddenly we realized that the 
dikes must have broken further 
up the river. The water was 
spreading over the fields and be- 
fore long no land at all was left 
in sight. There was nothing but 
muddy water as far as we could 
see in every direction and it cov- 
ered the ground to a depth of 
three or four feet. The only 
things visible were the trees and 
the upper parts of houses as they 
protruded from the water. We 
were caught in one of the great 
China floods. 

The people were taking refuge 
on dikes, on the tops of brick 
kilns or on the second floors of 
their houses if they had any, or 
floating on rafts inside of them. 
The only food they had was a lit- 
tle rice in the baskets on the roofs. 
The chickens were fluttering 
about on the rafters. The few 
cattle were up to their necks in 
water. Two cows were perched 
on tops of hay-stacks which were 
barely protruding from the water. 
The flood had lasted a week then 
and it was expected to be several 
weeks more before it would sub- 
side and several weeks after that 
until the people could raise crops. 
Hundreds of them must die in the 
meantime for there was_ practi- 
cally no relief. 

For many hours we continued 
to sail through the _ flooded 
regions. At night we came to an 
area that was not quite as com- 
pletely submerged as the others 
and in which some of the dikes 
were still intact. Suddenly 
through the night air a chorus of 
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angry cries broke out and we 
looked back toward the _ port 
quarter to see crowds of people 
waving their lanterns violently at 
us and shouting at the top of their 
lungs. Then came a clatter of 
gongs and symbols—weird Chi- 
nese music—and the calls con- 
tinued to grow in volume and 
violence. It was an exciting ex- 
perience; the black forms on the 
dike, the outlines of the queer 
houses, the swirling, muddy 
water, the fantastic noises and 
fierce shouts all combined to lend 
grotesqueness to the scene. 
“What’s all the stir about,” I 
asked one of the young Americans 
that had been listening intently. 
“They are cursing us as evil 
spirits and praying to their gods 
that the sounds of the symbols 
and their songs will drive us 
away. They think that we are 
devils come to break their dikes 
and flood their homes, and well 
they might think so for they have 
probably heard a launch only 
once or twice before in their 
lives.” I could hardly blame 
them for we could make out the 
ripples coming within two or 
three inches of the tops of their 
dikes, and could see many of them 
working hard to strengthen them. 
\Vhen it became too dark to see 
the course ahead of us we dropped 
our anchor for the night. The 
next morning conditions were no 
different. Trees and houses were 
practically the only things that 
broke the landscape of muddy 
water. Suddenly we realized that 
we were off the course of the 
river. Since all the land was cov- 
ered there was no way to tell. 
All at once “La Da” became con- 
vinced that we were and there 
was a flutter over the deck. We 
were in central China traveling 
over rice paddies a few feet be- 
low us and “lost at sea.” We 
had no idea how to get back to 
the course of the river or find 
our way toward the village which 
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junk on the Yangtze River. 


was our destination. We were 
quite sure that we had left the 
Han during the past afternoon 
and were near a branch of it, the 
lu, up which the village lay. But 
we were absolutely lost and 
knowing nothing that marked the 
course of the river, were in a seri- 
ous situation. It would be much 
more so, I thought, if the waters 
should suddenly subside and leave 
us on the mud several miles from 
the river. Finally, after much 
debate, we saw a number of peo- 
ple standing on a dike in the dis- 
tance and decided to see if they 
could direct us. ‘They were tak- 
ing refuge there with some straw 
mats erected for shelters. They 
looked frightened as we drew 
near, and | am sure they had 
never been so close to such a 
noisy and queer thing as the 
launch before. Our Chinese in- 
terpreter and “La Da” started fir- 
ing a volley of questions at them 
but most of them seemed too 
scared to answer. My friend took 
a part in the jabbering and began 
to bargain with one of the men. 
l‘inally something was decided 
and my friend turned to me and 
said, “He has promised to pilot 
us back on the river and accom- 
pany us to Chungklankow for a 
thousand cash.” 1 exclaimed, “a 
thousand cash,” and looked at him 
in dismay. “Yes,” he answered, 
‘a cash is one of these thin brass 
coins with a hole in the center. 
A Chinese silver dollar is worth 
about fourteen hundred of them 
and at the present exchange that 
means about seventy-five cents in 
American money. I have also 
promised to return him to this 
place when the trip is over, for it 
would be impossible for him to 
get back.” 

I respected this old fellow when 
he clambered aboard for surely he 
was setting out upon an adven- 
ture which to him must have 
seemed like accompanying some 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Useful Outboard Motor 


T has been but a comparatively 

few years since the first detach- 
able or outboard motor was suc- 
cessfully used for small boat pro- 
pulsion, yet so rapidly has this type 
of power been developed that these 
little motors are now in almost uni- 
versal use. They have contributed 
more, probably, to the pleasure of 
being afloat than any other power 
plant of their size. They have 
made possible the use of power in 
the smallest boats; they have 
opened waterways that have here- 
tofore only been possible for ca- 
noes, and to the fisherman, yachts- 
man, explorer, and for commercial 
use, they are becoming every day 
more of a necessity. They shorten 
miles and save many a blister on 
hand and many a back breaking 
row. The accompanying series of 
photographs show more clearly 
than any words how indispensable 
they are to the yachtsinan or fisher- 
man. 

They can be shipped from point to 
point with little trouble and at small 
expense. Yet they furnish enough 
power to drive a boat against a 
strong current or tide. It is safe to 
say that these little motors are the 
most useful small power unit ever 
offered to those who get their recre- 
ation on the water. 





Some International Star 
Class Racing 


There is a good chance that there 
will be an Australian entry in the 
Star Class International Champion- 
ship this year. For over five years 
the Star Class has been under con- 
sideration in Australia and this year 
a group of racing men at Sidney, 
co-operating with one of their num- 
ber who is here, are trying to bring 
the thing to a head and organize a 
New South Wales Fleet in time for 
this year’s series. The application 
has been sent over.some time ago and 
it is only a question as to whether 


All of the weight in the stern, but still shoving her along in 
good shape. 
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For use as power for a yacht tender the outdoor motor has many advantages, chief of which 
is that it takes up no room inside the boat and yet gives plenty of power for boats up to 
fourteen or fifteen feet in length. 





When through with the engine it can be lifted 
aboard with no trouble as it only weighs forty 
to fifty pounds complete. 
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they can meet the Association’s re- 
quirements and be far enough ad- 
vanced to get a charter granted and 
their challenge accepted. The chal- 
lenge is here but the Association is 
awaiting definite word on_ their 
progress and the receipt of the ap- 
plication for charter before they 
even accept it. Mr. Ernest Walker 
will probably represent them if they 
get the signed papers here in time. 
He is here and will buy his boat 
in the States and take her home 
with him when he sails in Septem- 
ber. 

While the big series of the Asso- 
ciation will be held on Long Island 
during the last week of August, the 
West Coast fleets arranged an all- 
Pacific Coast championship of their 
own which was held by the Royal 
Vancouver Yacht Club, July 2-3-4. 
Each Star Fleet along the Pacific 
sent a team of three boats. This 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The fisherman finds the outboard motor indispensable for saving 


time and energy. 





Rub-a-Dub-Dub 


Being the Life and Adventures Aboard a Seventeen-Footer Cruising Between Boston and 


ULL late in the morning the 

diaphone of Yarmouth Light 
roared over our slumbering bodies. 
When at length we could sleep no 
longer, we weighed our anchors 
and on the wings of a dying flood 
tide drifted up through the tortu- 
ous channel. Near a ramshackle 
pier in three fathoms of water we 
again dropped anchor. <A chorus 
of protest arose at once from the 
pier. At low tide we should be on 
the mud flats. These were no 
diminutive Boston tides. Again we 
tried, and again the chorus. Then 
one of the group set forth in a 
tipply little punt one-third his size, 


personally to pilot us to a safe an- | 


chorage. Between anxiety for his 
safety as he paddled about with but 
a scant inch of freeboard, and won- 
der at courtesy so foreign to our 
own shores, we were quite over- 
come. 

Captain and crew laid ashore, 
leaving the mate with instructions 
to dry some of the Bay of Fundy 
from our soggy attire, and recalk 
the skiff. When, after five hours’ 
wandering about the streets in quest 
of our new cook and other miscel- 
laneous supplies, they at length re- 
turned, it was to find the mate 
standing in the middle of a sadly 
littered cockpit, surrounded by an 
admiring group of Nova Scotian 
flappers, calmly shaving, while our 
missing cook squatted in the midst 
of a second group dealing out 
crackers and cooking up peas for 
all hands. No skiff was to be seen, 
but the skipper’s hail was answered 
by a long blast of the fog horn, 
and soon the missing craft appeared 
from behind a_ distant island. 
Manned by two bobbed-haired 
French Canadian girls, it zigzagged 
an erratic course toward the land- 
ing, terminating with a head on 
crash into the stone side of that 
structure, 

Our new cook we greeted with 
undisguised enthusiasm, for the 
mate’s cooking left decided room 
for improvement. With him we 
swapped yarns of our respective 
trips into Yarmouth. Every detail 
of our struggle off the rockbound 
‘Scotian shores we painted in har- 
rowing colors, while he gave equal- 
ly glowing accounts of seasick 
mothers and wailing babies on the 
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The boom would rise to menacing heights. 


Prince George as she encountered 
that same gale. 

Despite the mate’s avowed efforts 
at calking, efforts which gave every 
evidence of having been performed 
with eyes far afield, the skiff still 
leaked as fluently as ever, and the 
officers laid ashore to tackle its 
truant seams for the third time. 
While the mate, like some baby 
hippopotamus wallowed about the 
mudflats, seeking to haul the ten- 
der to some suitable place, the skip- 
per boarded the Prince George for 
a moment’s chat with Captain Mac- 
Kinnon, her commander. In such 
lurid detail did he counter to the 
yarns of the seamen there assem- 
bled, that a reporter from the “Yar- 
mouth Light” hastened up for an 
interview, and the calking was quite 
completed by the time the skipper, 
beaming with triumph, reported for 
work. 

On our way to the town movie 
show after supper we fell in with 
a native who had come down for a 
glimpse of the Whippet. When we 
sought to pump from our new 
found friend more definite informa- 
tion of the Bay, we found we had 
struck a natural geyser. Onward 
he gushed in a surging discourse of 
all the horrors we should meet. 
We might be sailing along under a 
good whole-sail breeze, and _ first 
thing we’d know it would come in 
from the Nor’west so thick you 
couldn’t cut through it, and blow 


harder'n all hell. Whirlpools, well 


he’d never seen a real one in the 
Bay of Fundy, but he knew a lot 
of fellows as had, and they were 
most of them still there. He’d ad- 
vise us to go around the shore on 
our way back. If we cut across 
we'd be taking chances of nor’- 
westers, tide rips, and whirlpools. 
Go up around by Briar Island. it 
was all clear sailing up there, ex- 
cept through the Grand Passage, 
which was a bit dangerous. More 
ships had laid their bones there 
than anywhere else on the whole 
coast. We might try the Petit 
Passage, though. That wasn’t so 
bad except you were apt to get fog 
most any time, and that was a 
wicked place in a fog. He knew of 
many a good ship as had laid her 
bones there. We could stop in by 
Eastport. That was a great place 
for storms. He used to fish out of 
there, and there were lots of times 
when he thought his fishing days 
were done. We intimated that the 
course proposed would take some 
time, and our days were limited. 
“Oh, Hell,” says he with a cheery 
smile, “strap her down and shape 
your course for Portland.” 

Early the next morning we set 
sail under a cloudless sky, and 
bucked the young flood out of the 
harbor. A mile off Yarmouth 
Light the breeze dipped us a fare- 
well courtesy, and drifted out to 
sea. We profited by this moment’s 
peace to stow everything securely, 
lest we should encounter one of 
those dread northwesters. The 
crew, highly outraged at this un- 
wonted disturbance oi the peace, 
took solace in the arms of Mor- 
pheus, there to remain until awak- 
ened by the lusty voices of the offi- 
cers calling for their lunch. 

As we had weighed anchor in 
Yarmouth a native fisherman had 
tendered us a parting token of a 
five-pound cod. Our cook averred 
that he could transform this reek- 
ing carrion into the most savury 
morsel. The officers, both of whom 
shared an unmitigated aversion to 
all members of the _piscatorial 
genii, summarily banished _ the 
cook to the tender with an extra 
twenty fathoms scope during the 
cleaning process, and suffered him 
to do the cooking on board only 
after the most earnest pleading. 









Anointed with Crisco, the glitter- 
ing carcass was laid on our frying 
pan, and the pyre lighted. A half- 
hour came and went. The fish 
sizzled on amongst the taunts of 
the officers and forced optimism of 
the crew. Another half hour and 
the officers began to rebel. ‘The 
ish sizzled on. As the cook was 
fervently pleading for a further 
armistice, the stove settled the 
question by going out. As Dick 
hastened to refill it before its heat 
should vanish, the pan upset, and 
the fish was summarily adjudged 
to be “done.” Stoically its spon- 
sors forced down the greasy, half 
cooked flesh with assumed enjoy- 
ment, to the infinite delight of the 
officers, who felt their judgment 
thus unquestionably vindicated. 

The breeze held light from the 
southwest until evening. Just as 
an ominously bloody sun was kiss- 
ing the tops of the crested seas, the 
wind veered into the northwest, and 
began to freshen. Was this the be- 
ginning of one of those dread nor’- 
westers? As the wind blew ever 
stronger, and the seas began once 
more to “bare their glistening 
fangs,” we stood by for action. 
Fortunately some jokey god was 
only playing on our fears, and the 
wind settled down to a nightlong 
moderate sou’west breeze. 

The skipper and cook took the 
first watch, while the mate and 
Lang shivered in the chill shelter of 
the cabin. As a measure of precau- 
tion we had left our blankets and 
sleeping bags stowed forward, and 
the watch below were ready clothed 
in oilskins. As we sailed quietly 
along through an inky night we 
could hear them tossing about be- 
low. At length Lang gave up the 
struggle and sought consolation in 
a cigarette. The noise engendered 
by this operation, and his subse- 
quent uncomplimentary remarks 
about the temperature, proved too 
mich even for the mate’s prodig- 
ious sleepiness, and he too yielded. 

The chill cabin felt deliciously 
warm after the frigid watch on 
deck, and the skipper and cook had 
little difficulty in dropping off into 
sound slumber. The mate and 
Lang, however, found the world so 
cold after their sleepless watch be- 
low that the mate’s suggestion of a 
“mug-up” of tomato soup sounded 
more than welcome. ‘The stove, 
however, exhausted with :ts long 
siege with the cod, died out with a 
cough and a sneeze before even the 
chill had left the soup. Nothing 


daunted, we broke out a large metal 
cereal bowl, filled it with alcohol, 
and put it carefully in the middle 


A light lunch sufficed. 


of the coiled anchor rode for shel- 
ter from the wind. The mate 
dropped a match into this impro- 
vised stove. Instantly tongues of 
flame spurted out in all directions, 
save that of the pan, spurred by 
countless unexpected eddies of 
wind. Greedily they licked at the 
stalwart anchor rode. Wisps of 
manila caught and burned like pin 
feathers of a singed chicken. 
Hastily we smothered that attempt 
and tried again with the bowl on 
top of the coil. From a pragmatic 
standpoint the result was far less 
satisfactory, for the flames soared 
out horizontally, wide of the ex- 
pectant pan, but the fire hazard was 
much reduced. It was still a nerve 
wracking job, however, for as the 
boat heeled to some sudden puff or 
pranced over some wave of un- 
wonted size, only the most careful 
balancing prevented the fiery liquid 
from seething over the edges. 


When the fire sizzled to a prema- 





Wt: 3 
Ready clothed in oilskins. An action picture 
of our crew. 
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ture end, we dared not again tempt 
Providence, and with grateful 
hearts we imbibed the lukewarm 
mixture. 

Machias Seal Island we had left 
on our quarter, and Moose Peak had 
been flashing plainly ahead over the 
tops of the waves, but with the 
lightening dawn it vanished. Our 
suspicions were confirmed as day- 
light broke. Fog ahead! A fog on 
the Maine coast seemed mild indeed 
compared with sunshine on the 
Scotian shores, however, and on 
we sailed in careless abandon. With 
a sure premonition of a_ tender 
feeling towards Islesford we edged 
over to the southward, and by the 
time the skipper and cook relieved 
the deck, had the horn on Petit 
Manan ahead. 

The fog was broken by but one 
solitary schooner as we jaunted 
southward some five miles from 
shore, until at noon it lighted and 
we could make out the familiar 
slopes of Mount Desert and the 
smaller islands ahead. 

Into our familiar cove at Isles- 
ford we sailed, dropped anchor, 
and sent Lang, as plenipotentiary, 
ashore to arrange for an after- 
noon’s amusement. Many yachts 
and small fishing craft swung to 
their moorings in this sheltered har- 
bor, the latter as well groomed as 
the former, for the fisher folk 
were exceptionally trim and neat. 
An old red shed served as head- 
quarters for the fishing fleet, and 
close beside it, proud of their 
democracy, stood the shingled shed 
of the Historical Society, and the 
elaborate mansions of the summer 
residents. 

Only the skipper’s iron will made 
us weigh anchor on the second 
morning following when conscious- 
ness finally came to our slumbering 
forms, and with sad, sad parting 
waves we stood out on our home- 
ward journey. With a light air on 
our beam we slid peacefully through 
the Western Way in a fog of vary- 
ing intensity. The sodden skies, 
the penetrating mists, but reflected 
our own gloomy feelings, as we left 
that beloved haven. We picked up 
the bell buoy without trouble, and 
laid our course for the narrow 
channel between Black and Swan’s 
Islands, five miles distant. Far 
astern we could hear the staccato 
blast of one of the island steam- 
ers, bumping her way from lending 
to landing. Louder and more im- 
perative grew the whistle as the 
steamer rapidly overhauled our list- 
less vessel. The skipper ordered up 
the fog horn, and to each of her 
bass notes we responded with two 
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falsetto blasts. She was evidently 
heading for the same channel, for 
the whistle sounded ever dead 
astern and ever louder. Now the 
chunking of the paddle wheels was 
plainly audible. Now we could 
hear the swish under her bows. 
With the feverish energy of the 
hunted, Dick blew through the fog 
horn such blasts that it well nigh 
burst. Another blast almost on top 
of us, and the vessel thumped past 
on our port hand, so close that we 
could hear what sounded like 
voices on deck, so enshrouded in 
fog that not a line of her was 
visible. 

Like some well trained horse 
which, given free rein, will pick 
its own proper course, we felt the 
Whippet possessed of an intellect 
capable of similar feats. On such 
stretches as the present the skipper 
would squint along our course on 
the chart, mentally transfer that 
angle to the compass rose, order up 
that course, and somehow the 
Whippet would always land us safe 
at our destination. By our reckon- 
ing we should have picked up the 
first spar two minutes before, yet 
nothing but fog on all hands. Five 
minutes more, we held our course, 
speculation and computation run- 
ning rife. Our course, our speed, 
the set of the tide, all were care- 
fully checked. Everything perfect. 
We should have struck our mark 
square on the nose. As the skip- 
per was beginning to mumble that 
we had had time to pass clear 
through the channel by this time, 
a buoy suddenly took shape out of 
the fog some thirty feet ahead. In 
clear black lines on its sides was 
painted the figure 4. S4, the buoy 
at the far end of the channel! So 
thick had been the fog that clear 
through a quarter mile of one hun- 
dred foot channel the Whippet 
had skilfully picked her way with- 
out a sight of the buoys which lined 
either side. 

Another five mile jump to the 
Devil’s Head, and we were at the 
entrance of Eggemoggin Reach. 
The strain of navigating this fog 
bound stretch in the falling dusk 
proved too great, however, and 
with the lead we felt our way cau- 
tiously into Reach. 

After anchoring we lost no time 
in starting to turn in. But to start 
this process, even more arduous in 
such a drizzle as was now filtering 
down from the heavens, was far 
different from just tumbling into 
ready bunks. Just forward of the 
mast were stowed our oilskins, suit- 
cases, and sea bags, covered with 
a protective layer of rubber sheet- 
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ing. Forward of these were our 
cushions, and ahead of this com- 
plete impenetrable barrier reposed 
our sleeping bags, wedged as 
tightly in the eyes of her as a brace 
of stalwart legs could force them. 
The miscellaneous articles must 
must first be hauled from their re- 
pose, and set on the port side just 
abaft the mast. Then one of the 
ship’s company must wriggle for- 
ward along the starboard side to 
extract the sleeping bags one by 
one, and kick them back into the 
cabin proper, while his three ship- 
mates huddle aft to leave room for 
the ponderous bulk of the bags. 
Then the man forward must turn 
around, a feat which the three-foot 
maximum width of the forward 
section renders precarious and diffi- 
cult. Now lying along the port 
side with head aft he must drag 
four suitcases, a sea bag or two, 
and multitude of oilers forward be- 
twixt his prostrate form and the 
overhead. If he has _ correctly 
chosen his position there will be 
just room for the passage, and the 
operation will be completed with 
but the loss of a button or two and 
several square inches of skin. 


These articles then must be 
stowed to starboard carefully, for 
one man must sleep forward, and 
three suitcases continually rubbing 
his ears are bad enough, without 
having the whole pile capsize on 
top of him. The individual has 
now earned a rest, and wriggles 
out. Another, he who: is destined 
here to spend the night, must now 
so pad his tunnel that his feet will 
not be carried too high above his 
head by the rising bow flooring. 
Then, with an oar, he must ram his 
sleeping bag into position. All is 
now ready for his own entrance. 
There is left but a scant eight 
inches between cushions and deck 
into which his body must fit. Aid- 
ed by the shoves of his shipmates, 
wriggling and squirming, clearing 
away countless impediments, he 
gradually works his way into the 
blankets, there to remain tightly 
wedged until again extricated in the 
morning. 

One man is thus disposed of. 
Now everything and all hands are 
brought to one side of the cabin, 
and the free side given over to the 
efforts of a second individual. The 
process of making up this berth is 
far longer than might seem neces- 
sary, due to the fact that each ar- 
ticle, as it is needed, must be ex- 
tricated from the pile of goods and 
humans on the far side of the cabin. 
As soon as he has made up his 
berth and is ensconced therein, all 





the remaining articles and individ- 
uals are piled on top of him, while 
the farther side is similarly pre- 
pared. The midship section, be- 
tween the slightly raised transoms, 
must receive similar treatment, wit) 
the addition of stout slosh boar«s 
to prevent the occupant of either 
transom from rolling on the un- 
fortunate cramped between the 
two. And almost before the energy 
to douse the lights can be mustered, 
all hands are lustily sleeping. 

So it was that night in the deso- 
late fog-bound harbor of Reach. 
But as we doused the lights, we 
heard three measured beats on deck, 
rat, tat, tat. The water was calm, 
and the Whippet steady as a 
church. It seemed impossible for 
anything to be rolling. Rat, tat, tat. 
Again that sepulchral rapping. 
Rat, tat, tat. With a muttered 
curse, the skipper swung up on 
deck. Carefully he secured every 
object which by the greatest stretch 
of the imagination could be sus- 
pected of perpetrating the noise. 
In silence we waited. Not a sound. 
Relieved to be thus assured of the 
earthly cause of the noise, the skip- 
per crawled back into his berth, to 
be greeted by a derisive rat, tat, tat. 
While yet we marveled at this 
supernatural manifestation, all 
hands dropped off into sound slum- 
bers. Not even the supernatural 
could suppress our sleepiness. 

Ray’s Ice Cream Parlor, reputed 
along the entire coast of Maine for 
the flavor and richness of its ice 
cream, was at Buck’s Harbor, ten 
miles from our anchorage. The 
thought of our futile proximity to 
this haven caused the skipper a 
sleepless night. It seemed too bad 
to have his crew wasting away at 
the very gateway of such a feast. 
3y four he could stand it no longer. 
Despite a dead calm and torrential 
downpour, he crawled into his oil- 
skins, weighed anchor _ single 
handed, piped up the sentimental 
words of “I hate to lose you, I’m 
so used to you now,” and set sail 
for Buck’s Harbor. Back and 
forth across the narrow reach we 
tacked, lapping through the pim- 
pling waters almost imperceptibly, 
but gradually edging up the chan- 
nel, 

By the time the chart was com- 
pletely dissolved by the downpour, 
we swung into Buck’s Harbor, a 
perfect shelter almost completely 
surrounded by steep, thickly wooded 
shores, with an equally verdant lit- 
tle island plumped down in the 
middle. 

Clad in oilskins, more to hide the 
absence of toilet beneath, than for 





Into our familiar cove at Islesford. 


protection, for the rain had ceased, 
we proceeded to Ray’s When we 
ordered up our ice cream, the wait- 
ress asked if we wouldn’t step out- 
side, a request which we deemed a 
courteous suggestion that our garb 
was of insufficient elegance for the 
place. It appeared, however, that 
she was but inviting us to a little 
screened porch on one side, and 
there we were served some of the 
most delectable ice cream that had 
ever tickled our palates. Smooth 
and rich, it left a delicious coating 
in our throats that lingered for 
hours, a perpetual treat until it 
finally vanished. The skipper and 
mate promptly speculated as to 
whether cylinder oil or glycerine 
were used as a base to furnish that 
delectable smoothness. 

Deep laden with a cargo of ice 
cream and a deck load of fresh 
supplies we staggered back to our 
vessel. Before a light westerly air 
we set sail. As the sun broke 
through the clouds, the contents of 
the cabin were disgorged to the 
breeze until we resembled a float- 
ing clothes line. 

A fitful calm was not providing 
much change in the scenery. On 
our port hand lay the long wooded 
island of Northaven, enjoying the 
delicious shade of a wealth of 
foliage, while we sweltered in the 
burning sunshine. No one had the 
energy to row, and in silence we 
flapped and absorbed the appetizing 
fumes of fudge from the stove in 
the cabin. 

Becalmed three miles from land, 
in forty fathoms, with energy com- 
pletely sapped by the heat of the 
sun and the dearth of proper nour- 
ishment, we were at a loss as to fu- 
ture actions. Our inertia, however, 
won out. By far the easiest course 
was to anchor, for that would re- 
quire no energy till the morrow, 
and the morrow was still far away. 


Fifty fathoms of rode we _ paid 
overboard, such a large aggregate 
weight of rode that we could not 
be sure that the anchor had touched 
bottom. But we figured that even 
should we be still adrift there was 
little to move us, and before we 
could drift dangerously close to any 
hazard our anchor must surely 
hold. The question as to whether 
we should set running or anchor 
lights was settled by the greater ac- 
cessibility of the latter, and as 
rapidly as the narrow dimensions 
of our cabin would permit, we 
turned in. : 

It was two bells of the morning 
watch before the skipper regained 
sufficient consciousness to bethink 
him of our position. When he 
struggled on deck he found our 
ship quite safe, but feeling it in- 
cumbent on him to gain some profit 
from his early morning start, be- 
gan kicking at the mate. A few 
sleepy grunts, and at last the latter 
awoke. The skipper, quite sure 
that his suggestion would not be 
seriously taken, for it was a damp 
and dismal morning, without a sign 
of wind, asked the mate if he was 
ready to start. The latter, who 
felt in duty bound to be in Boston 
on the morrow, and figured that a 
start now might mean a day in 
Rockland with his little yeogirl, 
jumped at the idea, and much to 
the skipper’s disgust, turned out 
with but a few more agonized 
groans. 

Together they heaved on the an- 
chor rope, heaved and heaved until 
their backs were weary and hands 
sore. And then they heaved some 
more. Hand over hand, hand over 
hand, hand over hand. It was 5:15 


when they commenced their haul, 
and the mate still claims that it was 
not until quarter of six that the 
anchor hove in sight and clambered 
wearily over the rail. 





To dry some of the Bay of Fundy out of our soggy attire. 
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With a light, vascillating breeze 
now astern, now ahead, we dritted 
southward till abreast the southern 


end of Northaven. As we lay idly 
here, a sudden catspaw ruffling the 
water with all four toes rippled out 
of the eastward, bringing with it a 
few misty wisps and giving the 
IVhippet a new lease of life. An- 
other followed in its wake, and still 
a third. Soon before a solid steady 
breeze the Whippet was again cleav- 
ing the seas in natural fashion, leap- 
ing towards the Muscleridge Chan- 
nel. 

We picked up the rockly little 
Crescent Island out of the thicken- 
ing fog with little difficulty, and tore 
madly into the Muscleridge, reck- 
lessly flinging the islands to port 
and starboard. The cook and crew 
were roused out to aid in persuad- 
ing the mate to stay aboard for the 
day, but the freshening breeze ful- 
filled that function far more ably 
and the energetic crew below rolled 


over for another snooze. Down the 
Muscleridge we raced as_ the 


breeze gathered venom, passing the 
steam whistle on Whitehead at nine. 

For Mosquito Island we laid our 
course, then squared away for 
Davis Straits. In such rapid suc- 
cession did we toss the rocks and 
buoys astern that the skipper was 
kept constantly at work on the 
chart. The wreck of the concrete 
steamer Polias squatting solidly on 
Old Cilley Ledge, lashed by snarl- 
ing combers, lent solemn warning 
to his navigation, lest we should 
share some such fate. 

As we passed the Georges Islands 
our hunger grew too great, and we 
roused the cook and crew to cook 
us a mess of beans and coffee, 
which, devoured in the midst of 
the wind’s fury, seemed ever so de- 
licious. Past the Georges, we left 
the lee of the islands, and the sea 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Santa Barbara-Honolulu 
Race 

Everything is set for the Hono- 
lulu Race on July 21st at the close 
of the regatta of the South Coast 
Yachting Association, with the fin- 
est fleet of entries for a race of this 
kind that has ever been seen on the 
Pacific. The course is 2,200 miles 
in length, making it by far the 
longest event of this character in 
many years. We cannot state yet 
just who the actual starters will be, 
but it is expected that all of those 
entered will be at the line. 

The schooner Uncas, one of the 
entries, was mentioned in YACHT- 
ING as being owned by Dr. P. H. L. 
Wilson and Mr. John Bowers. This 
is a mistake, as the yacht is owned 
entirely by Mr. Bowers. “Doc” 
Wilson sails with Mr. Bowers, but 
is not a part owner. 





The Northport New One- 
Design Class 


The first two boats of the new 
Northport Yacht Club one-design 
class were delivered early in May, 
the others following shortly there- 
after. Needless to say it was not 
long before the owners had them 
under sail. They seem to be good 
sailers, and handle well on all 
points. They are 18-feet long, with 
a marconi rig. 

The club plans to race them every 
Saturday during the Summer for 
a season’s prize, the races being on 
a point basis. There will be a spe- 
cial race on July Fourth for a per- 
manent trophy which has just been 
arranged for and one on Labor 
Day for special prizes—quite a 
busy season, we'll say. In addi- 
tion they will probably take in the 
Larchmont race week, July 21-28. 





Americans Going After the 
Douglas Trophy 

Not being content to let the 
Douglas Cup for the 14-foot Inter- 
national Dinghy Championship stay 
at Toronto without another effort 
to bring it to the United States, 
Lake Ontario sailors are preparing 
to go over for it and to race the 
Canadians on the Lake, off Tor- 
onto, on September 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The race is open to any boat or 
yacht club in the United States, but 
so far the American challengers 
have usually come from the shore 
of Lake Ontario, which is too bad, 
as the very keenest of racing is 
always had at these Douglas Cup 
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How would you like to have the job of clear- 

ing this cable? This is the condition in which 

the anchor of a Norwegian ship in Batavia, 

Java, came up after the vessel had been lying 
there for some months. 


events, bringing together, as_ it 
does, the fastest 14-foot dinghys 
in Canada and the United States. 

This year it is probable the 
Olcott Yacht Club and the Gene- 
see Dinghy Club will send boats. 
The Olcott Yacht Club will have 
three new boats to choose from, 
while the Genesee Dinghy Club 
has two. All these boats are of 
different design and the prospects 
of getting a challenger that will 
give a good account of herself 
against the Canadians are bright. 





A Week of Racing off New 
Bedford 

After the success of last season’s 
race week, held by the New Bed- 
ford Yacht Club, it was a foregone 
conclusion that they would repeat 
the event this year, and the week 
of August 13th to 18th has been set 
aside for a week of racing at the 
South Dartmouth station of the 
New Bedford Yacht Club. Invita- 
tions have been issued to all of the 
yacht clubs on the North Atlantic 
coast to send their yachts to Buz- 
zard’s Bay for the event, and races 
will be arranged for every class 
that fills. The program includes 
races for schooners and auxiliary 
schooners on August 13th, 15th 
and 17th. Races for auxiliary 
yawls; series of races for the 30- 









40-50 foot classes; for special one- 
design classes; for cat-boats ; while 
for motor boats, the “Schantz” race 
is open to anything that motes. 





The Six Meter International 
Race 

After the series of Elimination 
Races held by the Seawanhaka Co- 
rinthian Yacht Club, starting June 
llth, a team of four boats was se- 
lected to represent this country in 
the Six Meter Match to be sailed on 
the Solent in August. The boats 
chosen were two new ones built this 
year, the /ngomar owned by Henry 
B. Plant and the Hawk, the prop- 
erty of Comm. W. A. W. Stewart, 
the Clytie, a boat which was on the 
team last year and which is now 
owned and sailed by “Cliff” Mallory 
and the Lea, owned by J. F. Ber- 
mingham and sailed by Sherman 
Hoyt. 

The selection of the team is un- 
doubtedly a wise one. The two 
new boats didn’t perform in a 
startling manner on this side, but 
this is due to the fact that they 
have a somewhat shorter rig than 
the others and are therefore well 
suited to British conditions. \When- 
ever they got a breeze on this side 
they did well. 

Of the other two the Lea, espe- 
cially in the hands of Sherman 
Hoyt, is undoubtedly one of the 
best of the Six Meter boats and 
Clytie also has given a good account 
of herself both this year and last 
year. “Cliff” Mallory has been sail- 
ing her well. 

The boats left New York early in 
July and owners and crews sailed 
on July 10th for the other side, 
Sherman Hoyt being Captain of the 
team. The races in the Interna- 
tional Six Meter Match will be 
sailed August 1st-9th. 





A 120-Foot Three-Masted 
Schooner Yacht 


A new boat that is something out 
of the ordinary has recently been 
designed by Henry J. Gielow for 
Frederick S. Fish of South Bend, 
Indiana. The boat is now building 
at Wilmington, Delaware. She is 
in the nature of a sailing house- 
boat, inasmuch as Mr. Fish desired 
most of the accommmodations in a 
deck house, and Mr. Gielow was 
confronted with the task of design- 
ing a well proportioned and good- 
looking hull on sailing lines, yet 
with a large deck house taking up 
a good portion of the length of th« 












vessel. We have never seen a yacht 
of this length designed with a full 
size deck house before, and Mr. 
Gielow has done remarkably well 
with the task he was asked to do. 
She is rigged as a three masted, 
bald-headed schooner. 

The principal dimensions of the 
yacht are—Length over all, 120 
feet ; length on load water line, 101 
feet, 2 inches; beam extreme 24 
feet 8 inches, and draught 6 feet 
10 inches. The hull is constructed 
of mild steel, with steel deck beams 
and diagonal strapping, thus secur- 
ing thoroughly substantial con- 
struction, with good seagoing quali- 
ties and minimum draught, enabling 
her owner to enjoy our coastwise 
yachting, without having to sacrifice 
the more ambitious offshore cruis- 
ing. 

The accommodations 


are very 


spacious and the arrangement gives 





Scaremouche, owned by Mr. H. N. Slater of New York, is a 30-mile express cruiser designed and built by the Consolidated Ship 


Building Corporation. 


evidence of care and thought in 
grouping the living quarters. The 
deck house is 48 feet, 6 inches long, 
and 13 feet wide, constructed of 
mahogany, with steel reinforced 
frame work. This contains the liv- 
ing room with a mean length of 20 
feet and extending full width of 
house; the dining room, 16 feet 
long, with buffet and_ sideboard, 
and dumbwaiter to pantry and gal- 
ley below, toilet room, lavatory and 
large locker for oilskins. 

In the after end is a stairway 
leading to owner's and_ guests’ 
quarters below, which consist of six 
state rooms, three bath rooms, linen 
closets and trunk room. 

The machinery space is aft, en- 
closed in steel bulkheads. In addi- 
tion to her full sail power rig, the 
yacht is fitted with a six cylinder, 
heavy oil engine of the Diesel type, 
developing 180 horsepower. 








en 


A new three-master schooner with a full length deckhouse recently completed for Mr. 


Frederick S. Fish of South Bend, from designs by Henry J. Gielow. 


She was built at 


the Bethlehem plant, Wilmington, Del., and has some unusual features. 
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The Scaramouche, an Express 
Cruiser 


© those who are interested in 

a 30-mile boat with good ac- 
commodations for both cruising and 
day sailing, Scaramouche has many 
admirable features. An observation 
cockpit arranged forward of the 
trunk cabin is one of the latest re- 
finements appearing in recent Con- 
solidated-built boats of this type. 

‘rom this observation cockpit one 
steps down into a_ comfortable 
room, with berths on either side 
luxuriously upholstered, wardrobes, 
and toilet room. Between the own- 
er’s cabin and the cockpit is the gal- 
ley. While occupying small space, 
it is completely laid out with all 
the modern cooking equipment nec- 
essary for preparing a course meal. 
The interior woodwork is mahog- 
any, rich in tone, and beautifully 
finished. Steps lead up on the port 
side of this compartment to the 
deckhouse, which is also finished in 
mahogany, draped and carpeted. 
Several large, comfortable wicker 
chairs and a built-in, athwartship 
seat affords a spacious lounging 
room for the owner and his guests. 
The trunk cabin extending from 
the deckhouse aft, houses the en- 
gines and crew quarters. 

The motor power consists of a 
twin installation of 300 horsepower 
ach, Model R Speedway engines. 
The boat is capable of going out 
any time and clicking off 30 miles 
per hour, and her captain says “and 
I’ve still a little reserve power in 
case of emergencies.” 

The Scaramouche was designed 
and built by Consolidated Ship- 
building Corporation for Mr. H. N. 
Slater of New York City. 
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A “Fifty-Fifty” Auxiliary 


By GORDON MUNROE 


WAS interested in Dr. Farns- 

worth’s comments in the De- 
cember YACHTING, as for some 
time I have had in mind planning 
a boat for year-round use, good in 
either shallow water or deep, and 
equally efficient under power or sail. 
I have recently completed the de- 
sign. 

The boat has a heavy, powerful 
hull with large initial stability, and 
with the moderate rig will be very 
stiff. At the same time she will 
step right along in a breeze, with 
enough speed under power to stem 
the swift rivers of the Maine coast. 
The balance is about 50-50 between 
sail and power. The draft has been 
limited to 4 feet, 6 inches, yet this 
allows 3,000 pounds, or about one- 
fourth of the ballast, to be placed 
on the keel. 

I consider any cruising boat in- 
complete without a  deckhouse. 
Formerly a rabid “sailboater,” with 
no use for engines and awnings and 
such things, I have learned to ap- 
preciate their value and now rank a 
deck house as a real necessity. 
Here are placed the engine controls 
and steering wheel for handling the 
boat when under power (and many 
times under sail). From this deck- 
house there is a companionway to 
the galley, also one to the engine 
room. ‘The floor of this house is 
below the main deck, which forms 
a seat across the after end. 

Going below, the layout is quite 
conventional aft, but the dimen- 
sions of the several compartments 
and the abundant locker room are 
unusual. Going forward, the en- 
gine room is separated from the 
after quarters by a heavy bulkhead 
and from the forecastle by a slid- 
ing door. The forecastle will ac- 
commodate two or three in com- 
fort. The centerboard houses be- 
low the galley floor and drops 
alongside the keel to port. There 
is a small sunken deck forward ex- 
tending 6 feet from the stem, giv- 
ing a rail 8 inches high. 

She is 58 feet, 5 inches l.0.a.; 50 
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Sail plan and outboard profile of 50 foot sailing power cruiser. 


feet 8 inches l.w.].; 14 feet 2 inches 
beam; 4 feet 6 inches draft; sail 
area 1400 square feet. 

From the sailing viewpoint alone 
the center board is of course far 
too small. But coming as it does 
between the engine and the mast, 
it is as large as possible if one holds 
to this arrangement plan. This 
plan is the result of much study 
and is an attempt to meet conflict- 
ing requirements. To have a shoal 
draft boat that is the equal of the 
deep keel type for offshore sailing 
I believe impossible. And when one 
is asked to provide accommodations 
that will equal if not surpass those 
of a straight power boat of this 
size, and still have a boat that wiil 
be a good sailer on a limited draft, 
with a deck house thrown in, the 
task is not easy and the result must 
be a compromise. 

An engine large enough to place 
this boat in the power cruiser class, 






























































Accommodation plan of “50-50” sailing power cruiser designed by Gordon Monroe. 





using the sails when conditions per- 
mit, is my answer. I believe that 
in ordinary cruising the sails alone 
can be used about one-half of the 
time, and that practically all the 
time some sail can be used, together 
with the engine. This results in 
economical operation, yet gives lots 
of power whenever it is needed. 

How many yachtsmen are real 
off shore cruisers? Your average 
cruiser, the man who gets the most 
from the sport, cruises along the 
shore. It’s him I’m thinking of. 
He visits new bays and rivers, and 
will tell you of this little cove 
where you can tie up in the shade 
of the pines; or of that little town 
which seems so quiet and clean; 
or further up the coast, where they 
ran up the river and picked those 
big blueberries. 

Of course he goes “off shore.’ 
Like as not, when starting his an- 
nual trip, he heads across the bay 
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and sails until he reaches the first 
of his favorite ports, perhaps a 
hundred miles to the East’ard. Or 
on the way back he may have lin- 
gered too long, so drives her across 
for home under sail and power. 
For such times he wants a boat that 
he knows will be safe in any wea- 
ther he will meet. It’s then he 
meets and keeps company with the 
semi-fisherman type of “off shore” 
cruiser. He admires her yachty- 
shippy appearance and recognizes 
her undoubted ability, and half 
wishes that he might own her. Yet 
he finds that he can stay right with 
her, and usually is anchored when 
she comes in at night. (For he 
seldom sails at night—the less as 
he grows older). And when he 
considers her deep draft, which 
would prohibit taking that South- 
ern trip he dreams of, he is glad 
indeed that he has a shoal draft 
“50-50” power-sailer. 


An Alden 54-Foot Auxiliary 


Schooner 
The accompanying plans, from 
the board of John G. Alden, show 
an able, seagoing, 41 foct wi. 
schooner, for which size boat there 
is considerable demand just now. 
The model is of a modified fish- 
erman type, with the ends carried 
out gracefully, and with the usual 





high bulwark of about a foot, 
shown on most of Mr. Alden’s 
boats. 


The arrangement of the interior 
Was to give two separate cabin 
units, with four berths in each, 
with connecting toilets. The cabin 
house was cut in two so that there 
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allowing plenty of room for boats 
on deck. The galley is very large 
and the forecastle has accommoda- 
tions for either one or two paid 
hands. The headroom 
between the cabins is 5 
feet 4 inches, while un- 
der both cabin houses 
the least headroom is 6 
feet 4 inches. 
The principal 
dimensions 



















| are: length 
/ | over all, 54 
feet; water- 





line, 41 feet; 
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Sail plan of Alden 54 


would not be a large accumulation 
of water on the windward side 
running around the after end of 
the cockpit. Furthermore, the 
after house can be made wide, 
greatly helping the interior, while 
the forward house is very narrow, 
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foot over all schooner. 


beam, 14 feet; draft, 7 feet 6 inches. 

The gasoline tank is in the cock- 
pit, covered by a bridge deck. The 
power shown is a 15 h.p. Sterling 
“Neptune,” which the designer es- 
timates will drive the boat about 6 
miles an hour. 
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A Raised Deck, Sloop Rigged 
*“Cat-Boat”’ 


A brand new type of cat-boat 
hull, with a raised deck and a 
sloop rig, has been developed re- 
cently by Charles A. Anderson of 
Wareham, Mass., the home of the 
cat-boat. Her designer has sent us 
the plans, which are most interest- 
ing, as the boat has most of the 
fine points of the good, able, old- 
fashioned cat-boats. 

She is aptly named the Advent, 
and her designer proposes to build 
and equip her as a stock boat. The 
dimensions are: l.o.a., 22 feet, 3 
inches; l.w.l., 21 feet, 9 inches; 
beam 10 feet ; draft 2 feet, 3 inches; 
length of cabin 13 feet, 9 inches; 
headroom in cabin, 4 feet, 9 inches. 

He has used the jib-headed main- 
sail rig as being easier to handle 
single-handed. 

The construction is good and 
rugged throughout, with oak keel, 
stem and frames, cedar planking, 
interior finish of cypress, with ma- 
hogany companionway and _ trim- 
mings. On the port side of cabin 
are ice box, lockers for food and 
cooking utensils, dish racks, sink 
and stove, with storage space un- 
der transoms. To starboard are 
three large drawers with a toilet 
under forward and flush with top 
of transom. 

The power plant is a 6 h.p. Hart- 
ford or Palmer motor with gas 
tank on top of cockpit floor under 
the seat, away from all danger 
from fire. The cockpit floor is 
well above the water line and self 
bailing. 
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Sail plan and accommodation plan of 22 foot over all raised deck sloop-rigged “cat.” 


The Brooklyn Challenge Cup 
Ocean Race 


The New Rochelle Yacht Club 
having challenged the American 
Yacht Club for the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club Ocean Challenge Trophy, the 
latter club announces that the race 
will be started on July 29th from 
Norton’s Point and the course will 
be to and around Vineyard Sound 


Light Vessel and finish off the 
Scotch Caps, Rye, N. Y. Entries 


will close thirty days before the 
race. The defending boat will be 
Butterfly, owned by “Stuyve” 
Wainwright, and the challenger is 
C. A. Marsland’s Azsor. Butterfly 
won the race last year. Other en- 
tries are the Hookah, owned by M. 
R. Smith of the Cruising Club of 
America, and the Sow wester, owned 
by Wm. Atkin, built for the Ber- 
muda race, but not finished in time 
for that event. 





A Question for the Model 
Racing Men to Answer 


Here is a question for model 
yacht racing bugs to answer. It 
has caused quite a controversy in 
one of the leading model yacht 
clubs recently : 

“Five models go to the starting 
line to sail a point race. After all 
have crossed the starting line, when 
about 50 yards away from it, two 
models come together, with the re- 
sult that one of the model’s boom is 
broken and she withdraws from the 
race; the owner enters a protest, 
on the grounds that his chances of 
winning the race were good. The 
protest was handed in to the Re- 











gatta Committee within the time 
limit, and that committee’s ruling 
was that the race should be sailed 
over, which decision we consider a 
just one. One week after the deci- 
sion is handed in and while we are 
waiting to get all the yachts to- 
gether again the owner of the yacht 
who protested wanted to withdraw 
the protest, and the Regatta Com- 
mittee said that he could not do so. 
Then the owner asked what would 
happen if he did not go to the start- 
ing line to sail it over, and the Re- 
gatta Committee said that the race 
would be called off. We would like 
to have your ruling on the question 
whether or not under such condi- 
tions as I have related, the winner 
of the race shquld or should not be 
given the race? 

Our Commodore has asked me to 
take the matter up with you, and 
get an answer. The writer hap- 
pened to be the winner of the above 
race. 

Certainly the Regatta Committee 
is correct in its order to re-sail the 
race, but have they the right to 
call the race off on account of the 
skipper protesting or refusing to 
sail, giving as his reason that he 
knows that he cannot win? 

Frepk. H. Tucker, 
Secretary, 
Prospect Park Model Y. C.” 
How about it, you racing men? 





A Little Knockabout for the 
“Small Boat’? Men 


The accompanying plans are of 
a fine little knockabor+ signed by 
Ralph E. Winslow of Atlantic, 
Mass., for a summer resident of 
Seal Harbor, Maine. She should 
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A 36 foot power cruiser designed by Edson B. Schock. 


make an able little craft, and with 
her short ends is “all boat.” 

A jibheaded rig with a straight 
mast is used, this being now almost 
universally used on all small sail 
boats as it is most efficient for rac- 
ing. 

She is a keel boat, self righting 
and unsinkable, with 900 pounds 
of lead on the keel and air tight 
compartments in the bow and stern 



































which will keep her afloat in case 
she fills with water. She would 
make an excellent craft for boys 
and girls to learn to sail in, or for 
afternoon sailing, fishing, or as a 
one design class. 

Single boats of this type can be 
built for from $750 to $950, depend- 
ing upon the material and grade of 
workmanship used, and as a one- 
design could be built at a consider- 
able reduction, depending upon the 
number built. 

The principal dimensions are: 
length over all 21 feet 6 inches; l.w.1 
160 feet 6 inches; beam 6 feet 6 
inches ; draft 4 feet; freeboard, bow 
2 feet 7 inches, least freeboard, 1 
foot 714 inches, stern 1 foot 10 
inches; sail area 250 square feet. 


A 36-Foot Power Cruiser 


It is, perhaps, as fortunate as it 
is true that there are many more 
men of moderate means than there 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Deck and cockpit plan of 21 foot knockabout designed by R. E. Winslow. 
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In the Lee of the Longboat 


By CAP STAN 


Congratulations to Herb Stone 
for engineering one of the greatest 
ocean races of alltime. There were 
a lot of calamity howlers before the 
start, unbelievers who insisted that 
only a dozen or so boats would 
finally muster up courage enough 
to face the starter, and that of 
these, half would get offshore a 
ways and then put back and the rest 
would never find Bermuda. I hope 
that these gentlemen will kindly 
note that twenty-two boats started, 
and that twenty-two boats found 
the islands. And that’s that. 

John Alden has _ undoubtedly 
turned out a remarkable boat in 
Malabar IV. She is unusually fast 
for a boat of her type, yet nothing 
is sacrificed for speed, her crew 
stating that she is as comfortable as 
an old shoe in a seaway, and that 
she handles perfectly under almost 
any combination of sails. Alden 
has evidently solved the question of 
speed in light weather, too, for the 
way Malabar IV ghosted through 
the fleet in the race, off New Lon- 
don, was a complete refutation of 
the claim of the knockers that the 
semi-fisherman type needed a tow 
in anything but half a gale. 

There is a lot of more dope I 
might spill if I had the time, but 
as this paragraph is penned in 
Hamilton harbor, two hours before 
the closing of the mails, you’ll have 
to wait till the next issue. So long, 
till then. 

Here is a tuneful ditty sung by 
the choir leader of the Malabar at 
the dinner to the crews given by 
the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. It 
edified the Governor of the Islands 
immensely. 

Oh Mr. Gallagher, Oh Mr. Gal- 
lagher, 

Have you heard about the Ocean 
Race in June, 

To Bermuda they will sail, where 
the wind blows half a gale 
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And the winning crew will sing a 
joyful tune. 

Oh Mr. Shean, Oh Mr. Shean, 

I think I know the very crew you 
mean, 

On that yacht so trim and neat that 
was picked to beat the fleet, 

What the Memory, Mr. Gallagher? 

No, the Malabar, Mr. Shean. 

A telegram received by the Race 
Committee of the Bermuda Race at 
New London the night before the 
start of the race is typical of the 
spirit that made so many men 
anxious to get in this big event. 
The sencer did not even know 
where to forward the wire, but it 
reached the committee at length, 
and read: 

“Gentlemen, am efficient gas en- 
gine mechanic and would like to be 
with you in this great race. 

Signed. J. A. JENSEN.” 

Too bad there was no berth for 

him. 





The week of racing and rejoicing 
held last year by the New Bedford 
Yacht Club at their Padanaram sta- 
tion was such a success that it has 
been decided to make the event an 
annual fixture. From all accounts, 
the affair was a most enjoyable one, 
and a good time was had by all. 

One improvement I might sug- 
gest for this year’s racing is, that 
they adopt some simple system of 
time allowance, so that the little 
fellows will not be forced to com- 
pete on even terms with their big 
sisters, as was the case last year. 
And I hope that the yachting maga- 
zines will come across with a sum- 
mary which will include the size, 
and the elapsed and corrected time 
of the contestants. These little 
things were conspicuous by their 
absence last year, and only those 
“in the know” appreciated the fact 
that one or two small craft made 
remarkably fine showings against 





C.-C, Davis 


much larger ones, boat-for-boat, 
there being no time allowance. 
The New Bedford crowd de- 
serve every credit for stirring up 
things in a locality where competi- 
tion has long been dormant. I’m 
with them, and wish them the suc- 
cess which their efforts deserve. 





I recently came across an auxili- 
ary installation which goes a long 
way towards refuting the argu- 
ments of the veteran windjammer 
that a motor takes all the joy out of 
cruising, that it is dirty, greasy, 
smelly, noisy, and takes up valu- 
able room. This hook-up is in Mr. 
T. D. Poucher’s snappy little 34-ft. 
yawl Minstrel, and consists of a 2- 
cylinder, 2-cycle Lockwood-Ashe 
motor of 8 H.P., direct connected 
to a 2-bladed solid wheel. The 
motor is simple, compact, and as 
clean as the bottom of a 6-meter 
racer. It has been used for two 
seasons, On various cruises between 
New Rochelle and Cape Ann, and 
Mr. Poucher vouches for the fact 
that it sends Minstrel along at a 
steady six-mile clip in smooth wa- 
ter, and has never failed him yet. 
It takes up a surprisingly small 
space, the whole installation—mo- 
tor, tanks, muffler, etc.—being hid- 
den away under the self-bailing 
cockpit, yet simply by removing 
the small companion steps, is easily 
get-at-able. The bilge under the 
motor is free from oil, grease or 
dirt, and even the most sensitive 
olfactory organ would be unable to 
detect any odor of gasoline. Both 
the motor and muffler still glisten 
with the gray engine enamel baked 
on at the factory over two years 
ago. Minstrel is known as a high 
stepper under sail, and the small 
two-bladed wheel, when set in a 
vertical position behind the dead- 
wood, does not seem to affect her 
speed under sail at all. 

















Best for Yachts—and 
for Small Boats, too 


ye most of the famous sea going yachts—like the world’s fastest 
speed boats—these sturdy little 14-footers built by the Ginman 
Boat Company of Muskegon, Mich., are finished with Valspar—the 


only 100% waterproof varnish. 


Today the leading boat-builders recognize Valsparas the perfect finish for 
all kinds of craft. And when it’s time to overhaul your own boat, whether 
it’s a row-boat, canoe, power-boat or sail-boat, finish it with Valspar. 


You can get Valspar in three forms: Clear Valspar Varnish; Valspar 
Varnish-Stains and Valspar Enamels. All three are equally waterproof 
—all are proof against steam, oils, gasoline, and grease, and they will 
never chip, crack or peel. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains come in six transparent colors—Light and 
Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. They stain 
and varnish at one stroke of the brush, bringing out the full beauty of 
the grain in the woodwork underneath. 


Valspar Enamels are made by grinding the finest pigments in Valspar, 
giving you Valspar’s waterproofness and durability plus beautiful, lasting 
colors. They come in Red—light and deep, Vermilion, Blue—light, 
medium and deep, Green—medium and deep, Ivory, Bright Yellow, Gray 
and Brown; also in Black, White, Aluminum, Bronze and Gold. 


And below the waterline use Valspar Bronze Bottom Paint. It is 
absolutely anti-fouling and waterproof. 


This coupon is worth 20 to 80 cents 
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LMOST every day we receive let- 
ters from boating enthusiasts in 
every part of the world who tell of the 
unusual service and satisfaction Valspar 
has given them. 
Valspar will give you equal service and 
satisfaction. Send for a sample and end 
your finishing troub‘es once and for all. 
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VALENTINE’S —_... 

Valspar Bronze 
Bottom Paint . [_] 
Valspar Stain . [| 

StateColor ... 
The Varnish That Won't Turn White Valspar Enamel [| 
State Color . . — 











VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 










I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—zoc apiece for each 
4oc sample can checked at left. (Only one sample of each 
product supplied at this price. Print full mail address plainly. ) 








I gins cc cendbewneeaseaniae on Yacht, 7-23 
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SEE THE OLD 
Psi E LEANPRGSE OX 
pKa RY'S MARINE GLUE\ 





A novel method of showing how an old boat can be made wetestigha by covering her with 


canvas set in Jeffrey's Marine Glue. 


An Ancient Dory Goes on the 
Road 


Can you beat an old 
for telling a story? 

The old fishing dory shown in 
the photograph here can tell as 
good a one. Its history would, no 
doubt, be interesting, but the story 
it tells is not so much of its past 
life, but of how it was restored by 
Jeffery’s Marine Glue after being 
abandoned as worthless by its for- 
mer owner. 

The bow section of this old dory 
has been mounted on a trailer be- 
hind a coupe and is now cruising 
the New England coast ports in 
charge of Capt. Jack Ferdinand, of 
L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 

Nearly everyone has heard of 
Jeffery’s Marine Glue and many 
have used it while many more have 
intended to try it, but haven’t yet 
done so. In the latter class are 
some who want to be shown the 
methods of its use. 

Nothing can be written to con- 
vey to a boat-owner’s mind the 
practical use of marine glue on an 
old boat, as clearly and as convinc- 
ingly as this traveling demonstra- 
tion. 

If anyone gets the opportunity to 
look at the craft he will see how 
a boat may be made leak-proof by 
the use of canvas and marine glue 
applied to the outside of the hull. 


Edward Smith & Co. Add to 


Sales Force 
The Edward Smith & Co., mak- 
ers of high grade spar varnish and 
yacht enamels, have had to add to 
their sales force this spring to take 
care of the increased demand for 
their products. 
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“sea dog” 





Mr. L. T. Stevens, known for 
fifteen years as a popular and able 
varnish, color and enamel salesman 
in the Middle West, recently suc- 
ceeded in connecting with Edward 
Smith & Co. This is the fourth ad- 
dition to their sales force since the 
first of the year and is necessitated 
by a rapidly increasing demand for 
their products. 





Commodore Humphrey Birge 
Takes Bear Cats to 
Pacific Coast 


Of interest to yachtsmen east 
and west alike is the announcement 
that Commodore Humphrey Birge 
of Buffalo has gone to the Pacific 
Coast to start an organization for 
the handling of Bear Cats, the prod- 
uct of the Belle Isle Boat and En- 
gine Co., on the west coast. 

This step brings into the indus- 
try a well-known yachtsman, a man 
who is noted for his willingness to 
race anywhere at any time, and 
whose ability as a host have done 
so much to make more than one re- 
gatta a success. That he should 
have finally entered the industry 
is not surprising when his interest 
in the sport is considered together 
with the fact of his coming of a 
family long associated with the 
automotive industry, his father, the 
late George K. Birge, being at one 
time president of the Pierce Arrow 
Motor Car Co. 

Commodore Birge is best known 
for his racing of Nick Nack, a 32- 
foot Hall Scott powered boat, with 
which he has won a great number 
of races, foremost amongst them 
being the now famous race for the 
Fisher Allison Trophy held at 
Hamilton, Ont., last summer. Be- 
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sides the Nick Nack his other suc- 
cessful racing boats have been the 
Miss Liberty I, a 52-foot Great 
Lakes cruiser; Miss Liberty II, a 
62-foot Great Lakes cruiser, and 
Over-the-Top, a 35-foot high speed 
runabout of mahogany, equipped 
with a 200 H. P. Hall Scott motor. 


Atlantic City Office for E. 


Lockwood Haggas 

E. Lockwood Haggas, a naval 
architect of Philadelphia, has 
changed his headquarters to Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., where he will open 
an Office to continue his work of de- 
signing yachts, motor boats and 
commercial vessels. 

Mr. Haggas started the practice 
of designing in 1905 at Providence, 
kK. I., when the motor boat was in 
its early stage of development. At 
this time he prepared plans for sev- 
eral boats which were built in local 
yards, as well as many others, built 
in different parts of the country. 

Later, going to Philadelphia, Mr. 
Haggas spent three years with J. 
Murray Watts, in charge of design- 
ing. In 1918 he became associated 
with Thomas D. Bowes, M. E.., as 
chief designer, occupying this posi- 
tion for the past five years. 








Aesop and the Bermuda 


Race 

Yachtsmen and sailors in general 
are usually a very “grumpy” class 
of mankind. This is a particularly 
noticeable trait of the racing yachts- 
man and if things don’t go just 
right the surrounding atmosphere 
assumes a rather bluish haze which 
is made up of words not found in 
the dictionary. 

Here is a little “inside dope” on 
the crew of the winning Malabar 
IV, and we certainly won’t embar- 
rass any of them by mentioning 


names. It so happens that a certain 
member of this crew, a_ whole- 
hearted, cheery individual with a 


hearty laugh, was very much inter- 
ested in having this boat equipped 
with one of the modern types of 
radio equipment. Perhaps his asso- 
ciations with a member of the radio 
firm of Durham & Co., who was in- 
terested in the race, was responsible 
for his optimism in thinking that 
the use of radio might he of some 
slight assistance in picking out of 
the air information about the 
weather, time signals, and certain 
other mysterious things that we 
can’t see but hear. 

Another member of the crew was 
rather skeptical, although he was 
willing to be influenced into just 
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Auxiliary Schooner Yacht Goodwill, Owned by Mr. Keith Spalding 


Bethlehem - Built 
Auxiliary Schooner Yacht 


THE Auxiliary Schooner Yacht Goodwill, 
which has received so much favorable com- 
ment, is a product of our Harlan Plant, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, where a second schooner of 
the same type is nearing completion. 


Harlan Plant has built yachts of every type 
since 1836. 


Our facilities, experience, and extensive or- 

ganization enable us to do quickly and success- 

ia dita a fully the finer class of cabinet and steel work 
loon in Yacht necessary in the construction of pleasure craft. 


Goodwill; note the 
natural finish of 


the woodwork. BETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, Ltd. 


—_ , BETHLEHEM, PA. 
At left: Corner o y 
eteteveom & General Sales Offices: 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
S Yacht Goodwill, Boston 


7 Baltimore 
showing the fine 141 Milk St. Sales Offices: Gay and Lombard Sts. 


interior finish. Philadelphia Wilmington, Del. San Francisco 
Morris Building Foot of West St. $51 California St. 
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taking the set along for the sake of 
amusement. A third member, and 
incidentally the owner of the yacht, 
had no use. for radio at all—a lot 
of useless junk that had better be 
kept ashore; stuff that would prob- 
ably clutter up the halyards with 
wires. No time to fool with the 
darn thing, and altogether one of 
the inventions of the devil when 
put on a boat. Squawky thing also, 
much rather hear a phonograph. 

It took the combined efiorts of 
this cheery individual, as well as 
that of a radio man, to even get 
permission to carry the stuff aboard, 
but we were finally successful. 

The race was held, and days after 
the finish line was crossed a letter 
was received by this  self-same 
radio man telling him that the Mala- 
bar IV had won and that the use of 
this little bunch of wires was per- 
haps directly attributable to the fine 
race sailed by this boat. 

With the orchestra playing sweet 
and low, the curtain rises on the 
last act showing a very happy crew 
of the winning boat of one of the 
biggest races ever held. Witness 
this former grumpy individual now 
the radio convert, and the moral of 
this little storv is “Never Condemn 
Before You Try.” 





The New Scripps Model F-4 
Engine 

Those who visited the Motor 
Boat Show and saw the latest mem- 
ber of the Scripps family realized 
that it was a real headliner. Here- 
tofore the Scripps output has been 
centered on larger units, but for 
some time the Scripps Company has 
sensed an increasing demand for a 
real quality motor in a smaller size 
and the addition of the F-4 is wel- 
comed by owners of small boats, 
who feel that they want the best 


there is in motors even though the 


unit may be a small one. 
The F-4 will undoubtedly 
fulfill every anticipation of 
the boating public. The first 
impression of the motor is one 
of marked beauty in finish and 
general outlive. and the com- 
pactness and light weight, par- 
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ticularly suiting it to the lightest 
and smallest boats, it being but 44 
inches overall and, fully equipped, 
weighing but 550 pounds. In no 
way have durability or stamina been 
sacrificed to attain this end, for fur- 
ther examination shows design and 
construction to withstand hard 
service. 

Brief specifications list the motor 
as a four cylinder 4-cycle, with a 
bore of 334 inches and a stroke of 
5 inches, manufactured in two types, 
medium duty from 15-30 h.p. suit- 
able for smaller cruisers and the 
heavier craft, and the high speed 
type rated at 30-55 horsepower for 
runabout and speed purposes. The 
cylinders are cast four en bloc 
with the crankcase integral and re- 
flect painstaking thought in design 
to secure right balance of stiffness 
and stability with a minimum of 
weight. The crankshaft is ex- 
tremely large, being 2% inches diam- 
eter, and is a fine piece of workman- 
ship, forged from alloy steel and 
put in perfect static and running 
balance. The connecting rods are 
extremely long and carefully de- 
signed to produce a perfect balance 
of strength and lightness in recipro- 
cating parts, working toward elim- 
ination of vibration. It is apparent 
that the Scripps company have 
profited by the success of the larger 
E series, and in point of principle 
and practice the F series is a minia- 
ture Model E-4. 

The accessibility required in mar- 
ine practice has been given no little 
thought, liberal handhole plates giv- 


ing immediate access to 
the crank case with re- 
movable cylinder heads 
which, for greater con- 
venience, are cast in 
pairs and make all vital 


Scripps New Model F-4 Engine. 





parts within immediate reach. The 
plate over the reverse gear gives 
ample facility for any needed ad- 
justments and in case of emergency 
the entire gear is easily removable 
without disturbing the motor from 
its foundation. 

In the lubricating system accepted 
practice of the pressure system has 
been followed. This is by a double 
decked gear pump through a drilled 
crankshaft supplying all main bear- 
ings, connecting rod bearings and 
the reverse gear. The oil supply is 
carried in the sump forward and is 
double screened. It will be noted 
from illustrations that a large filler 
plug is incorporated with the for- 
ward hand plate and this is pro- 
vided with large screen so that the 
new oil is screened in going to the 
sump, obviating any danger from 
grit or foreign substance that might 
come from careless handling of oil. 
The sump is covered by a baffle 
plate that prevents splashing and 
rolling of the oil in a heavy sea. 

The rapid lowering in the quality 
of gasoline each year has presented 
increasing difficulties in point of 
evaporation and _  manifolding. 
Scripps engineers have been among 
the foremost in solving this problem 
and the success attained in mani- 
folding the E series is duplicated in 
the Model F. It will be noted that 
the intake and exhaust manifolds 
are embodied in one unit with the 
exhaust completely water jacketed 
and the intake hot spotted, the in- 
take placed above the exhaust for 
the obvious reason that the ten- 
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dency of heat is to move upward. 
The unusual power of the motor, its 
economy and smoothness are trace- 
able to many of these finer engi- 
neer details that are not apparent 
to the casual observer. 
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Men Who Design Winners 
Pick Paragon Gears 


F you want to know what reverse gears are preferred by 
men who design winners, look at the Paragons in the 
Bermuda Race. 

Fourteen of the finishing craft were equipped with 
auxiliary power, and six of these carried Paragon Reverse 
Gears, including Memory, which won in class B. She is 
powered with a Kermath Engine—and Kermaths pass their 
power through Paragons. 

The results of a sailing race have nothing to do with 
engine power or reverse gear reliability, but when nearly 
half of the powered boats finishing carry Paragon Gears, 
there must be a reason for this. 

Thirty representative engine manufacturers standard- 
ize on Paragon Gears because they cannot afford to entrust 
the power of their engines to any gear except Paragon. 

There are Paragon Service Stations all over the United 
States. See list below. 

A copy of service parts Bulletin No. 22 will be sent on 
request—or price list of new gears, No. 42. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS 


44 Cushman Street Taunton, Mass. 


PARAGON 


REVERSE GEARS 


Boston, Mass.—Rapp-Huckins Co., 59 Haverhill Street. 
New Bedford, Mass.—Hathaway Machinery Co., Elm 
and Water Streets. 
New York, N. Y.—Bowler, Holmes & Hecker Co., 259 
Greenwich Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa—F. Vanderherchen’s Sons, 7 North 
Water Street. 
Marine Engine Co. of Philadelphia, Bourse Building. 
Baltimore, Md.—Unger & Mahon, Inc., Pratt and Gay 
Streets. 
F. B. Ejisenbrandt, foot of Light Street. 
Norfolk, Va—Gas Engine & Boat Corporation, First 
Street near Front. 
Charleston, S. C—Gas Engine & Electric Co., 280 
Meeting Street. 
Jacksonville, Fla—Burroughs-McMeekin Co., 30 East 
Bay Street. 
Mobile, Alax—Marine Supply Company. 


New Orleans, La—Arthur Duvic’s Sons, 130 Chartres 
Street. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Reichman-Crosby Company. 

Tampico, Mexico—Mexican Machinery Company. 

San Diego, Cal.—San Diego Marine Construction Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal—Savoy Garage, 2nd and C Streets. 

San +o, Cal.—Johnson, Joseph & G. M. Josselyn 

oO. 
San | ge Cal.—Johnson, Joseph & G. M. Josselyn & 


oO. 

Seattle, Wash.—S. V. B. Miller, 72 Marion Street. 

Portland, Ore—The Beebe Company, corner First and 
Washington Streets. 

Chicago, Ill.—Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 440 Wells Street. 

Detroit, Mich—The Hacker Company. 

Canada—Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. (all branches). 

Ontario—Canadian Beaver Co., Toronto. 
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Rub-a-Dub-Dub On in a flash over 


(Continued from page 25) Fy Pp r-Wa [ n all your clothes 


: rose proportionately. The Whippet : 
MALA BA R lV was lunging along at a prodigious Safety-Su if 
speed. A half gale and raging sea ; 
WINS THE were driving her before their fury. — dag Com- 
| Such was her speed that the bow [positive protection 
wake curled out from beneath her  [egainst drowning or ex- 
CERMUDA ACE quarter, a boiling, seething wake | peace of mind. U. 8. 
followed astern. So frantically was cenle eee Matiene’ Life 
( Cuass A ) she lurching about that any foot- the only life-saving de- Preserver Co. 
hold was precarious without a se- [Under ANY waa° S00 = vt sem ate 
cure grip. The tender, despite some J sonditions, Write for Booklet 31S Matwal Life Baines 
thirty fathoms of three inch manila Pian—Ask for Details Seattle, Wash. 
painter, was threatening to snap its 
bonds at any minute. 
Between two buoys we timed our | Know Your Position ? 
speed, and found it to be ten knots. by Brandes, who 
lor the Whippet, whose ordinary SEXTANT i 
maximum even without a sixteen- $55 $75 
foot tender in tow was seven knots, om a ao 
this was indeed speed. Accounted — =, a. ant on 
for, probably, by the scend of the 
. e. , FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., 25 Warren St ,N.Y.C. 
aiowing se As we plnged on Pity oe fra 
our fears of a jibe would. allow, 
the boom would ever and anon rise ; — 
to menacing heights. Lang took An Oil Painting of Your Yacht? 


the helm soon after mess. Evidently An artist living on his own best for 
the summer would solicit orders for oil 


his sleep had borne off part of his ee of ge ae oe nesine sub- 
jects. nywhere on ng Island Sound. 
: ‘customary vigilance with it, and Samples submitted. Inquire YACHTING, 


Sa Al is By like a flash she jibed. We cleared ae oe Oe aaee, Se 
the back stay just as the boom shot 7 
over, and nothing parted, but the 
Ti ccuc & Pratt peak halliard, with miraculous in- FOR SALE—LIFE PRESERVERS, 
Genity, managed to" take a com  $%2fllline of MOTOR BOAT SUP. 
274 SUM MER STR ‘cicu@™mm plete turn around the truck. Laden ing Floats and, Portable Docks at one- 


with oilers and sea boots, the skip- third of regular prices. 
CYeoh-neely 9 MAS S. per puffed his way up the reeling C. C. GALBRAITH & SON, Inc. 
/ heights, cleared the tangled gear, 117 West Street, New York City 
and on our way we again started. 
But now the Whippet, once re- 
sembling a destroyer as she ripped WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
her way through the seas, was be- SAIL MAKER 















































fae ae : Special attention given to Yacht sails 
ginning to partake of the semblance ll kinds k of 4 
Let us make you feel “at home” | of a submarine. As she tore her scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write for Booklet seemed literally to be sailing under a 





water, reeling and staggering under 


the press of canvas. As the gale 
Hotel Morton grew steadily stronger, the skipper 






| FRISBIE “Ss” MOTORS | 


Medium duty motors for work or 
ure. Compact; easy on 


























Virginia Ave., Atlantic City decided to tempt Providence no eens | te orks WTS TLE. 
Ezra C. Bell Paul M. Cope longer, arid two tucks we stuck in Send for Catalog. 
170 rooms with running water} the mainsail, and the jib was FRISME MOTOR FOTTTE 
and telephone service, includ-| doused. Still she tore on like a I an abceilt Sa 
ing 50 suites with private frenzied maniac, and it was not M étictows. Conn. 2 
baths. Auto bus at station. long before Halfway Rock swept 
Garage, orchestra, white ser- by, the lighthouse but a faint rift 
vice. 500 feet from Boardwalk| in a grey expanse of drizzle and CHAS. P. McCLELLAN 
and Steel Pier. mist. Yacht Sailmaker 
Scarce had we passed Halfway Patented Boat Tops and Spray 
Rock than came a fatal snap of the Hoods 
painter, and our tender lay wallow- Fall River. Mass. 
Model Merine steam engine, ing idly astern. Into the wind we ; 











56” 2 5”, made of bronze, 


$8.50. swung, and threshed our way back . 
Complete de asd sek, to our truant dory. Far different = ps Automatic 
Sd 100 im etampe fer {rom sailing down the wind was _ eathering ropeller 7 
entalogue te mpe this windward work. Wave after is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 


ode hop ° It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at ab- 
ee en ae —_ wave swept over our boat, burying solute neutral when boat is under sail. 
New York City her beneath a smother of foam. How WOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street 


we thanked our stars that our So. Pertland, Me., U. S. A. 
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course lay not to windward! As 
Lang raced forward and stooped to 
catch the trailing painter, one old 
grandfather climbed aboard. Lang 
was buried in three feet of solid 
green water which raced down his 
stooped neck, flooded his water- 
tight compartments, and flowed out 
of his trouser legs. Sputtering with 
outraged dignity and salt water, he 
laid below, there to shiver over our 
diminutive stove until safely 
moored in Portland Harbor. 

We soon made Jewell Isiand and 
swept down through the narrow 
passage between this and Little 
Green Island. Almost dead before 
the wind lay our course, and so 
nerve-wracking a task was it to hold 
her clear of the shoals while that 
boom, rising almost vertically, 
threatened ever to jibe, the skipper 
and mate had to alternate at the 
helm. At last the strain was over, 
and through the placid waters be- 
twixt the islands we surged into 
Portland Harbor. How quiet and 
peaceful it all seemed after the 
storm outside! The giant Lyndonia 
was swinging at her moorings in a 
wealth of shining brass and ma- 
hogany. Pacing the quarterdeck 
was a trim figure in white flannels, 
blue coat, and sporty yachting cap. 
As we looked at his trim attire, and 
he at our unkempt and waterlogged 
appearance, we exchanged glances 
of mutual pity. “What the deuce 
of a life,” thought we each. 

This was our last sail. The re- 
mainder of our cruise were better 
left unsung. After a day of thea- 
ters in Portland, the best city on 
the Atlantic coast, according to the 
skipper, we set sail at 4 A.M. and 
for three days drifted about with 
Boon Island apparently always at 
hand. At last, at seven in the 
morning of the third day, the 
Whippet dragged her weary way up 
to moorings at Cohasset, sails were 
stowed, and a toilworn, weary 
liberty party pulled ashore to sleep 
the sleep that knows no waking. 





Cruising on the Rivers of China 
(Continued from page 20) 
invading beings to another world. 
A few hours later he had steered 
us back to the course of the river 
and the flooded territory became 
less in extent. Before long we 
had left it behind. At the lowest 
estimate, however, it covered an 
area of at least forty miles square, 
and during the ensuing weeks be- 
fore the flood abated and the food 
could be raised thousands must 

have lost their lives. 


(To be continued) 
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IT’S COOL AT 


Block Island, R. I. 


Spend your summer’s outing here. Situated 15 
miles from the mainland, off the Rhode Island 
Coast. Two daily boats from New London, 
Providence, and Newport. 


UUVANUAAOVAVUVUUUUU ULC 












The Spring House 
is an attractive hotel offering many rooms with 
bath; orchestra; dancing afternoon and evening. 
Block Island is headquarters of the Atlantic 
Tuna Club; finest surf bathing on the coast; golf; 
tennis; motoring; flying; fishing. 
For further information write 


E. R. PAYNE, 
Block Island, R. I. 
When winter comes it’s summer time at Punta Gorda, 


Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, the Sportsman’s 
winter playground: Stop at Hotel Punta Gorda. 


| 
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C Renuritet ! Lake with you 
Tituskrrctons Collec Gh 


ORIGINATED BY MR_WASHLNCTON IN 1909 


Convenient-compact-saves weight and 


space. Ready instantly-simply add water. ,’) 2 uy apace 
No coffee-pot required. Trial size 10 cents. My esate: 
Booklet free. —— 


G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
522 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 








Send for our Booklets, “How to make Your Boat Leakproof,” and 
“Marine Glue—What to Use and How to Use It.” 

JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUES IN ALL THE VARIOUS GRADES 
Each grade is for a different purpose. IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU 
USE THE GRADE WE RECOMMEND. Any old boat so long as the 
frames are in fair condition can be made watertight by following the 
instructions in the above booklets. This applies to anything that floats 
from a canoe to a yacht, wood or steel. 

Put your leak troubles up to us—we will help you to stop them. 

For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint 
and Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers 

L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 152 Kneeland St., Beston, Mass., U.S. A. 
































OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 
For racing or cruising boats. Our SAIL MAKERS 
samples and prices will please you ROWE’S WHARF 
C. E. BECKMAN CO. How Beltre Mase BOSTON MASS. 
THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Ine. MARCONI 
Marine Plum bing Supplies HOLLOW SPARS 
Manufacturers of Built by 
WeGther ‘Marine Specialties | | PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 
2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK E. Boston, Mass. 
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How Malabar IV Found Bermuda 
—and Won the Race 


The skipper of the Malabar IV which won in Class A of the 
famous Bermuda race, found a new use for his De Forest Reflex 
Radiophone on the last night out. 


By keeping in constant touch with Bermuda and noticing the 
varying strength of the signals as the loop was rotated, he was 
able accurately to locate the finishing point of the race, and this 
without doubt helped in the fine record made by this winning boat. 


The Memory, which won in Class B, was also equipped with 
a De Forest Radiophone, and so was Sunbeam, which finished 
fourth in Class B. 


All of which proves two things about radio in the yachting 
field: first that receiving sets are of tremendous value in cruising; 
and second that the bigger the responsibility the more likely the’ 
choice is to be De Forest. 


De Forest Reflex Radiophones are obviously best suited for 
marine use, and especially for small boat work, since the small 
sized loop antenna keeps out of the way of the swing of the boom, 
and since both of the Reflex sets—the De Forest D-7-A illus- 
trated, and the D-10 Portable, operate on 
either wet or dry cell tubes. 


Then when the yachting season is over 
your De Forest Reflex Radiophone sits on 
your library table and brings in the broad- 
cast of the entire Continent. For effi- 
ciency, compactness, light weight, and all- 
round satisfaction nothing equals a De 
Forest set. 


If you want more information about De 
Forest Radiophone for marine work write 
direct to the factory and we will give you 
full information and prices, together with 
the name of the nearest De Forest agent. 


De Forest Radio 
Tel. & Tel. Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Department “Y” 





De Forest D-7-A Reflex Radio- 
which operates’ with 
wet or dry batteries— 
price $125.00. This set is also 
made in the Portable form 
(D-10) selling at $150.00, in 
which dry cells are self-con- 
tained in the bottom of the 
cabinet, and the whole outfit 
may be collapsed and carried in 
one hand or stowed out of the 
way. The range of De Forest 
Radiophones is from 1,500 to 
3,000 miles, depending upon the 
atmospheric conditions. 


6 min. 


—— ae A - 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS, 


86 BROAD STREET, 





MINOT, OLSEN 48228 THURBER, tno. 


ENGINEERS 


COMMERCIAL VESSELS 
CRUISING YACHTS 
HEAVY OIL PROPULSION 


BOSTON, MASS. 








HIGH GRADE SEXTANTS 


For Sale in lots to dealers, or direct to 
users, at less than manufacturing cost, 
nationally known make. 

D. B. ADAMS & COMPANY, 2 Rector Street, N. Y. City 




















A 36-Foot Power Cruiser 
(Continued from page 31) 


are those of great wealth, and it is 
always a pleasure to have an op- 
portunity of showing the plans 
for a cruiser that appeals to this 
greatly larger class from a prac- 
tical standpoint of moderate cost. 
The thirty-six-footer which we 
show, from designs by Edson B. 
Schock, N.A., has just been pre- 
pared for a Southern California 
yachtsman who will use her out of 
San Diego, and who wanted a 
small, fairly fast cruiser of the “V” 
bottom type capable of a speed of 
14 miles an hour, yet possessing 
sufficient seaworthiness to be able 
to make the trip up the coast to 
Santa Barbara, a distance of ap- 
proximately 200 miles, in order to 
attend the races of the Southern 
California Yachting Association. 
Judging from the past performances 
of Mr. Schock’s boats, one of 
which sailed from the Atlantic 
Coast to Bermuda in the middle of 
winter, the owner need have little 
to fear from the standpoint of sea- 
worthiness, while in the matter of 
speed in yachts of this type, the 
boats turned out by Mr. Schock are 
all fast for their power. 

The accommodations consist of 
a main cabin containing a regular 
Pullman lower section, fitted with 
table, a full-length transom berth, 
locker or buffet and a large storage 
closet. This arrangement allows 
one to pass through the boat at 
meal time without the inconveni- 
ence experienced when the table is 
placed in the center of the cabin. 
The galley and engine room are 
just forward of the main cabin. 

The engine is to be a four-cyl- 
inder four-cycle of 40-50 h.p. with 
sufficient fuel capacity for a cruis- 
ing radius of 400 miles. 

As to dimensions, the ones of 
most interest are: length over all, 36 
feet ; beam, 9 feet, and draft 3 feet. 





11,000 Miles in a 60-Footer 
(Continued from page 15) 
this arm somewhere the danger of 
the sleeve’s jamming while being 
hoisted would be lessened, but 


other halliards connected to the 
yard arms would be necessary to 





balance the yard. Perhaps these 
sling-halliards would be the only 
ones necessary. ‘The sleeve itself 
should be jointed so that it could be 
opened out and removed from the 
mast, although if the squaresail was 
being used frequently the sleeve 
could be left on, hoisting it above 
the gaff jaws when the foresail 
was set. 

As a matter of fact, though, un- 
less you are going to hold a follow- 
ing wind for some time, it isn’t 
worth while to fool with a square- 
sail. It is a good deal of trouble 
to set it. Your yard with the sail 
bent onto it is lying fore and aft 
on the deck, which is about the 
only place and way to carry it. To 
hoist, the first thing is to so man- 
euver the thing that one yard arm 
passes inside of the forestay and 
over the bow far enough to allow 
the other end to swing clear, for- 
ward of the fore rigging; then you 
can turn the yard ’thwartship and 
attach it to parrel and halliards. 
We had two clewlines and one 
buntline: the former ran through 
pulleys at each yard arm to pulleys 
at the center, then to the deck. 
They worked all right and were 
necessary, because if there was any 
wind to amount to anything we had 
to pucker the sail up to the yard 
before lowering it. Clewlines and 
buntlines, sheets, lifts, and braces, 
are details easily worked out. I 
would have the sail just as big as 
possible. Our old one we cut off 
some ten feet above the deck so 
that it would not obscure the side- 
lights, which set in the fore-rigging ; 
well, bother the sidelights. Then, 
too, its hoist was limited because 
the halliard hooked into a sling 
whose apex, so to speak, was some 
two and a half feet above the yard; 
and of course the sling could not 
pass the forestay. That is why I 
would like to try two halliards, one 
to each yard arm; then the yard 
could be hoisted as far as the par- 
rel could slide on the mast. I wish 
to say here that no matter how 
many belaying pins you have in 
rail or rack, they will all come in 
handy. 

It may be a nuisance, and it may 
be troublesome, to set a squaresail, 
but if a proper chance does come to 
use it, as came to us between Gib- 











raltar and Madeira, you will con- 
sider it worth all your efforts. For 
running in fairly heavy weather it 
is a great lifting sail. In lighter 
weather with the wind dead aft it 
is twice as effective as any fore and 
aft sail, and it has this advantage 
over a spinnaker; that at sea even 
in light weather there is often a 
pronounced roll, when a yard aloft 
is better than a boom overside— 
and the common shifting of the 
wind from one quarter to the 
other is inconvenent for a spin- 
naker, but not for a squaresail. 

IN CONCLUSION (taking a 
long breath) we all learned a great 
deal on the voyage of the Berry. 
I expect that the things which I 
have discussed here are pretty well 
known to sailing men anyway, and 
many points may appear debatable 
or of doubtful value to some, in 
view of their own experience. As 
I said before, my experience is 
neither long nor varied; but these 
points strike me, in retrospect, as 
interesting. I like to try things 
out, and I am willing to learn. 
Everything about a vessel is fasci- 
nating, all a part of “the magic and 
the mystery of the sea.” 





Star Class News 
(Continued from page 21) 
brought together Stars from the 
California Yacht Club, Newport 
Bay Yacht Club, Seattle Yacht 
Club, Royal Victoria Yacht Club, 
Cowichan Bay Yacht Club and 
Royal Vancouver Yacht Club, 
which made this first intersectional 
series a decidedly international one. 
The California boys will just about 
have time to get back to Los An- 
geles and board a train for Long 

Island Sound. 

A new Star has been built by C. 
M. Palmer (builder) Fontana, 
Wis., for the Sheridan Shore Yacht 
Club of Chicago for use on Lake 
Michigan. This is the first boat for 
that lake and now there are Stars 
on all the Great Lakes. This boat 
will be used to show the club mem- 
bers what a Star is and then they 
will order a number and form a 
Lake Michigan Fleet. The matter 
is in charge of G. F. Noyes, 900 
Wrigley Building, Chicago. 
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